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“They  fly— the  cowards  fly!”  cried  Harriet.  The  next  moment  Robert  caught  the  lock  of  Bailey’s 
sword,  and  sent  it  flying  in  the  air.  Bailey  wheeled  and  took  to  his  heels,  running 

like  a  deer.  “Catch  him,  Pomp!”  cried  Robert. 
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THE  LITTLE 


A  Tale  of  General  Marion  and  His  Men 

/ 

BY  GENT,  JAMES  A.  GORDON. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  SIEGE  OF  CHARLESTON. 

The  American  people  have  passed  through  the  Centennial 
years  of  their  great  Revolutionary  War.  The  great  deeds  of 
their  ancestors  in  their  struggle  for  liberty  are  again  revived 
in  historical  panorama,  and  the  hearts  of  all  true  Americans 
swell  with  emotions  of  pride  as  they  recount  them. 

Perhaps  at  no  time  during  that  long  and  eventful  struggle 
did  the  cause  of  the  patriots  seem  more  hopeless  than  it  did 
in  the  year  1780 — over  one  hundred  years  ago.  In  that  year 
the  theater  of  war  drifted  southward.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in  America,  had  re¬ 
solved  to  subjugate  the  Carolinas. 

Leaving  the  Hessian  General,  Kuyphausen,  in  command  at 
New  York,  he  sailed  southward  on  Christmas  day,  1779,  with 
the  main  body  of  his  army,  and  landed  on  the  Georgia  coast 
in  January. 

Early  in  February  he  took  up  his  ^  line  of  march  toward 
Charleston,  then  the  chief  city  of  the  South. 

He  was  very  slow  in  his  movements,  and  the  patriots  resolv¬ 
ed  on  a  stubborn  resistance.  They  flew  to  arms,  constructed 
earthworks,  and  filled  up  the  decimated  ranks  of  General 
Lincoln’s  little  army. 

In  the  city  of  Charleston  were  many  families  of  wealth  and 
refinement,  the  majority  of  whom  were  patriots;  but  there 
were  many  friends  of  King  George  among  them — Tories,  who 
hated  them  worse  than  the  British  troops  themselves  did. 

Two  parties  divided  the  people  of  the  Carolinas — the  loyal¬ 
ists,  or  Tories,  as  the  patriots  called  them,  and  the  Whigs. 
The  Whigs  were  the  patriots,  and  between  them  and  the 
Tories  there  was  much  bitterness  of  feeling. 

When  Sir  Henry  Clinton  approached  Charleston  the  Tories 
became  jubilant,  and  actively  aided  him  in  divers  ways. 

The  patriots  were  correspondingly  depressed,  but  they  pre¬ 
pared  to  fight,  nevertheless,  and  worked  day  and  night  to 
complete  the  defenses  of  the  city. 

Reinforcements  arrived  almost  daily,  and  the  hopes  of  the 
patriots  rose  to  the  highest  pitch.  General  Woodford  came 
to  their  assistance  with  seven  hundred  Virginians,  and  re¬ 
ported  several  other  bodies  of  troops  on  the  way. 


But  suddenly  the  British  commander  sent  out  Colonel  Tar- 
leton,  that  fierce  rider  of  the  invaders,  to  cut  off  those  de¬ 
tachments  ere  they  could  join  the  patriots  in  the  doomed  city. 
Several  were  either  cut  to  pieces  or  captured. 

Then,  to  complete  the  destruction  of  the  hopes  of  the  Whigs, 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  drew  his  lines  around  the  city,  cutting  off 
every  communication  with  the  outside  world. 

Soon  after  that  Lord  Cornwallis  arrived  from  New  York 
with  three  thousand  fresh  troops,  and  joined  his  commander 
in  his  attack  on  Charleston. 

They  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  city,  but  General  Lin¬ 
coln,  the  stern  old  hero,  refused  for  the  third  time,  and  the 
rain  of  shot  and  shell  commenced. 

Among  the  defenders  of  Charleston  was  a  young  man  by  the 
name  of  Robert  Singleton,  a  son  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  pa¬ 
triots  in  the  city,  and  connected  with  several  aristocratic 
families  in  the  State. 

Young  Robert  was  just  twenty-one,  full  of  life,  and  strong 
of  purpose,  and  one  of  the  bravest  of  the  many  brave  patriots 
in  Lincoln’s  army. 

On  several  occasions  he  had  performed  such  signal  service 
to  the  patriot  cause,  that  the  Tories  had  marked  him  as  a 
doomed  man  when  the  British  army  could  give  them  the  power 
to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  him. 

On  the  night  of  the  9th  of  May,  1780,  just  after  he  had,  for 
the  third  time,  refused  Sir  Henry’s  demand  to  surrender, 
General  Lincoln  sent  for  young  Robert  to  report  immediately 
at  his  headquarters. 

He  hastened  back  with  the  messenger,  as  time  was  precious 
and  danger  lurked  everywhere.  Two  hundred  cannons  shook 
the  city  with  their  thunder  all  through  the  night. 

General  Lincoln,  on  seeing  him,  quietly  arose  from  the 
table  where  he  had  been  listening  to  the  reports  from  the 
officers  all  along  his  lines,  and  motioning  him  to  follow  led 
the  way  into  another  room. 

Young  Robert  followed,  and  the  general  closed  the  door 
behind  him  and  locked  it. 

“Robert  Singleton,”  he  said,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  “I  have 
sent  for  you  because  I  know  I  can  trust  you  even  to  the 
death.” 

“Yes,  general,”  replied  Robert,  his  face  flushing  with  pa- 
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a  pause  of  some  minutes,  he  remarked:  “I  shall  have  to 
change  clothes,  and  pretend  to  be  a  Tory  In  order  to  get 


triotlc  pride,  "my  country  can  call  mo  to  my  death  at  any 
time.  ” 

"I  hope  she  will  never  do  so,  my  dear  young  friend,”  said 
the  brave  old  hero,  "for  your  father  Is  my  friend;  but  she  will 
require  at  your  hands  such  a  perilous  undertaking  that  the 
shadow  of  death  will  follow  you  all  the  way  like  a  specter  of 
fate.” 

“Yet  I  will  undertake  it  without  a  moment’s  hesitation,  gen¬ 
eral,”  was  the  reply  of  the  brave  youth.  "Only  show  me  the 
path  you  would  have  me  tread,  and - ” 

••Yes — yes.  I  knew  you  would.  Listen,  Robert  Singleton. 
The  enemy  have  received  such  reinforcements  that  further 
resistance  is  useless.  We  shall  be  compelled  to  surrender  the 
city  into  their  hands.” 

“Surrender!”  and  young  Singleton  started  as  if  stung  to 
the  quick. 

“Yes,  or  die  in  the  ditches.” 

“Then  let  us  die,  general!  ” 

“No — our  country  would  then  lose  our  services  forever. 
She  is  entitled  to  our  services,  and  we  are  in  all  honor  bound 
to  live  for  her  as  long  as  she  has  need  of  us.  Sir  Henry 
has  sent  Tarleton  to  scour  the  country  between  the  Santee 
and  Pedee  rivers,  and  cut  off  the  detachments  that  are  has¬ 
tening  to  our  assistance.  Several  have  already  been  cut  off. 
Huger  and  White  has  been  dispersed  to  the  four  winds.  Oth¬ 
ers  will  fall  into  their  clutches  if  not  warned.  Somebody 
must  go  hence  and  give  them  warning.  Marion  and  Sumter 
are  on  the  Santee  calling  the  patriots  to  arms.  Go  to  them 
and  tell  them  tp  seek  to  destroy  Tarleton  instead  of  aiding 
me.  I  will  give  you  no  writing  of  any  kind,  as  the  chances 
of  capture  are  so  great  it  would  be  signing  your  death  war¬ 
rant  to  do  so.” 

“When  shall  I  start,  general?” 

“To-night — right  now.  You  must  not  even  go  to  your  home. 
I  will  see  your  father  myself  and  tell  him  where  you  have 
gone.  Say  nothing  to  a  living  soul  of  what  I  have  said  about 
the  situation.” 

Robert  Singleton  bowed  his  head  in  deep  thought  for  sev¬ 
eral  seconds,  and  then  asked: 

“Will  you  bear  a  letter  to  a  friend  of  mine,  general?” 

“Certainly — you  can  write  it  here,”  and  he  pointed  to  a 
small  table  on  which  were  scattered  writing  materials.  The 
young  man  sat  down  and  wrote  on  a  half  sheet  of  paper: 

“My  Darling  Harriet. — I  am  going  away  on  a  perilous  mis¬ 
sion.  We  may  never  meet  again  in  this  life.  If  so,  believe  me 
when  I  say  that  for  you  and  my  country  T  die;  my  whole 
heart  is  thine,  and  my  last  thought  will  be  of  you.  But  some¬ 
thing  tells  me  I  shall  live  and  clasp  thee  to  my  heart  again. 
Till  then,  farewell.  Robert.” 

This  he  handed  to  General  Linooln  unsealed,  saying,  with 
a  blush  on  his  manly  face: 

“This  is  to  go  to  Miss  - ,  on  -  street,  to  whom  I  am 

engaged.” 

“I  understand,  sir,”  said  the  general,  clasping  his  hand. 
“It  shall  be  sacredly  delivered  by  my  own  hand.” 

“Thanks.  Now,  one  more  question,  can  I  take  my  servant 
Pompey  with  me?” 

“Yes,  if  you  think  it  safe  to  do  so.” 

“Safe!  General,  that  negro  w^uld  die  for  me  at  any  mo¬ 
ment.” 

“Then  take  him  along,  by  all  means.  Where  is  he  now?” 

"Outside  with  my  horse.” 

“Ah!  You  will  have  to  leave  your  horse  behind  you,”  said 
the  general.  “He  would  be  taken  from  you  by  the  enemy." 

“Yes — yes."  murmured  Robert,  with  a.  sigh.  “Stay  or  go 
they  will  get  him.  But  I  have  a  thoroughbred  upon  the  plan¬ 
tation,  if  they  have  not  already  taken  him,”  and  then,  after 


through  their  lines.” 

General  Lincoln  told  him  he  could  arrange  his  plans  to  suit 
himself. 

“Then  good-by,  general,”  said  Robert,  extending  his  hand, 
which  the  old  hero  grasped  as  tears  glistened  in  his  eyes,  and 
the  next  moment  young  Singleton  passed  out  on  his  perilous 
mission. 


CHAPTER  II. 

“pomp.  ” 

“Pomp,”  said  the  young  soldier  to  his  servant,  as  he  reach¬ 
ed  his  horse,  a  gallant  charger,  “let  the  general’s  orderly  have 
the  horse  and  then  come  with  me.” 

Pomp  looked  at  his  young  master  in  no  little  surprise. 

“Yer  ain’  done  gone  an’  sol’  ’im,  Marse  Robert?”  he  asked, 
reproachfully,  as  he  relinquished  the  noble  animal  to  the  or¬ 
derly. 

“No,  Pomp,”  replied  his  young  master.  “The  general  will 
take  care  of  him  till  we  come  back.  Come  along.” 

“Whar  you  gwine,  Marse  Robert?” 

“Pomp,  we  are  going  away — through  the  enemy’s  line,”  re¬ 
plied  Robert,  in  a  low  whisper.  “Do  you  want  to  go  with 
me?” 

“De  Lor’,  Marse  Robert!  ”  exclaimed  the  faithful  fellow, 
“didn’t  ole  missus  say,  sez  she,  ‘Pomp,  yer  take  keer  ob  my 
boy,  an’  don’t  yer  let  ’im  git  hurt.’  Ob  course  I  won’t,  missus, 
an’  I  won’t.  Go  ’long  wid  yer,  Marse  Robert!  Pomp  go  wid 
yer.  ” 

“Remember,  then,  Pomp,  that  you  are  not  to  say  a  word  to  a 
living  soul  about  our  trip.  We  are  to  be  Tories,  you  know, 
when  we  get  into  the  enemy's  lines.” 

“Golly,  Marse  Rob,  it  makes  Pomp  sick  to  tink  o’  dat.” 

“Think  of  what?” 

“Ob  playin’  Tory.” 

“Oh,  that’s  the  science  of  war,  Pomp.  Play  sharp  games 
on  them  and  whip  them  any  way  you  can.” 

“Yes,  dat’s  so,  Marse  Robert,”  assented  Pomp,  who  was  as 
great  a  rebel  as  America  ever  had,  slave  as  he  was.  “I  know 
how  to  fool  ’um'  yah — yah ” 

“Hush!  You’ll  attract  attention!  ”  cautioned  his  young  mas¬ 
ter.  “We  must  make  haste  to  get  away  as  soon  as  we  can. 
Look  out  there!  ” 

“Golly,  Marse  Robert,  yer  is - ” 

Pomp  did  not  finish  the  sentence. 

A  bombshell  from  the  enemy's  mortars  fell  in  the  street 
near  them  and  exploded  with  terrific  effect. 

Pomp  threw  himself  flat  on  the  ground,  following  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  example,  and  thus  escaped  instant  destruction. 

I(  ragments  of  shell  flew  in  every  direction,  damaging  houses 
on  both  sides  of  the  street,  and  creating  a  panic  among  the 
inhabitants. 

Robert  Singleton  arose  from  his  recumbent  position  and 
looked  around  for  Pompey.  In  the  darkness  and  smoke  he 
,could  not  see  him. 

“Pomp!  ”  he  called.  “Pomp!  ” 

A  groan  answered  him. 

“Pomp,  are  you  hurt?” 

“Hush,  Marse  Robert,”  said  Pompey,  feebly.  “I’se  dead, 
shuah.  ” 

“Well,  if  you  are.  jrou  are  the  first  dead  man  I  ever  heard 
talk.  Where  are  you  hit?”  and  he  followed  the  sound  of  the 
black’s  voice  to  find  him  lying  at  full  length  on  his  back. 

"I’se  blowed  all  ter  pieces,  Marse  Robert  Tell  ole  missus 
dat - " 
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"Heie,  get  up,  quick!  I  hear  another  shell  coming.” 

Fompey  sprang  to  his  feet  with  the  agility  of  a  cat,  and  got 
behind  his  young  master. 

Robert  laughed. 

"You  promised  my  mother  to  take  care  of  me,  did  you, 
Pomp?” 

“Marse  Robert,  dem  bambusters  kill  poor  niggers  jes’  like 
white  folks.  Ugh!  golly,  but  dat  war  a  buster!  ” 

"Well,  come  along  before  another  gets  after  you.  I  want  to 
go  to  Ben  Hayden's  and  change  clothes  with  him.” 

They  hurried  through  several  streets,  and  finally  stopped  be¬ 
fore  the  door  of  an  humble  cottage. 

A  feeble  old  lady  opened  the  door  in  response  to  Singleton’s 
rap. 

“Is  Ben  at  home,  Mrs.  Hayden?”  Robert  asked. 

“Yes — come  in,  Robert,”  and  the  old  lady  took  him  by  the 
hand  and- pulled  him  inside,  as  though  she  feared  danger 
lurked  without,  and  slammed  the  door  to,  leaving  Pomp  stand¬ 
ing  outside  in  the  dark. 

Pomp  knew  his  duty  to  his  young  master,  and  remained  on 
the  doorstep  to  await  his  reappearance,  whiling  away  the  time 
watching  the  course  of  the  bombs  as  they  mounted  high  in  the 
starlit  Heavens  and  dropped  into  the  doomed  city. 

He  had  been  sitting  there  not  more  than  ten  minutes,  when 
two  men  crept  from  behind  a  corner  of  the  house  and  mo¬ 
tioned  to  him  to  follow  them. 

“No,  sah,”  said  Pompey.  “I  stays  heah.” 

One  of  them  grabbed  him  by  the  collar  and  attempted  to 
jerk  him  off  the  steps,  but  the  garment  gave  way,  and  the 
next  moment  Pompey  had  no  collar  to  his  coat. 

“De  deuce!”  hissed  the  plucky  negro,  “I’se  gwine  ter  butt 
yer  fo’  dat,  shuah!  ”  and  plunging  forward,  he  planted  his 
head  against  the  man’s  stomach  with  such  force  as  to  send  him 
rolling  into  the  middle  of  the  street. 

The  second  man  ran  to  the  assistance  of  the  first,  but  ere 
he  comprehended  the  danger  Pomp  had  given  him  a  butt  that 
sent  him  rolling  in  a  heap  over  his  friend. 

“Yah — yah — yah,  I’se  a  Whig  nigger,  I  is!”  laughed  Pomp, 
butting  the  first  man  again  as  he  attempted  to  rise  to  his  feet. 
“Youse  don’t  want  to  do  nuffin’  wid  me.  Look  out  dar — bump! 

I  tole  yer  so!”  and  the  second  man  went  over  again,  knocked 
completely  out  of  time. 

Just  as  he  was  about  to  run  into  the  first  one  again,  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  look  up,  and  saw  the  burning  fuse  of  a  shell  heading 
in  his  direction.  ' 

Now,  Pompey  didn’t  mind  bullets  much,  but  shells  and 
cannon-balls  he  dreaded  above  all  things.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  butting  his  unknown  assailant  again,  he  darted  away,  and 
threw  himself  against  the  door  of  the  Hayden  cottage,  which 
gave  way  with  a  crash  just  as  the  shell  exploded  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  street  with  a  tremendous  report. 

Pomp  fell  his  full  length  on  the  floor,  and  the  family  sprang 
up  from  their  seats,  thinking  the  shell  had  struck  the  house, 
and  glared  at  the  terror-stricken  negro. 

“Bress  de  Lor’!”  murmured  Pompey,  rolling  over  and  rais¬ 
ing  himself  to  a  sitting  posture,  “dat  bumbuster  didn’t  cotch 
me  noder.” 

Shrieks  and  groans  now  came  from  the  street,  and  Singleton 
and  young  Hayden  hastened  out  to  see  from  whom  they  came. 

“Dat’s  dem,  Marse  Robert,”  said  Pompey,  following  close  to 
where  lay  the  two  men  who  had  attacked  him,  mortally 
wounded. 

“Who,  Pomp?”  Robert  asked,  turning  to  his  eccentric,  but 
faithful  servant. 

“Dem  Tories  what  was  a-watchin’  Marse  Ben’s  house.  Golly, 
but  I  butted  ’em  like  a  ram  goat!  ” 

Ben  Hayden  brought  a  light  and  held  it  above  the  two 

dying  men. 


He  recognized  in  them  two  of  hi.:,  bitterest  enemies;  Tories 
who  had  frequently  sworn  to  hang  him  for  a  traitor. 

“Water — water!  ”  gasped  one  of  the  dying  men. 

Ben  Hayden  hastened  into  the  house  and  fetched  a  cup  of 
water  which  he  held  to  his  lips. 

“You  sought  my  life,  Joe,”  he  said,  “because  I  was  true  to 
my  country.  You  die  at  the  hands  of  the  soldiers  of  your 
king.  I  forgive  you  all  the  injury  you  have  done  me.” 

“Curse  you,  Ben  Hayden!  ”  cried  the  dying  Tory.  “But  for 
that  nigger  you  would  have  been  in  my  fix.’V 

“Git  away  dar,  Marse  Ben!”  exclaimed  Pomp.  “I’se  gwine 
fo’  to  butt  ’em  again!  ”  and  the  indignant  African  placed  him¬ 
self  in  the  position  of  a  belligerent  goat. 

“Hold  on  there,  Pomp,”  said  his  master.  “He’s  done  for,  I 
guess.  ” 

In  a  few  minutes  more  the  two  vengeful  Tories  were  dead. 

“Now  I  must  leave  you,  Ben,”  said  Robert  Singleton,  grasp¬ 
ing  the  hand  of  his  friend.  “When  I  return  I  will  bring  your 
clothes  back.” 

“Never  mfnd  about  the  clothes,  Bob,”  returned  Ben,  grasp¬ 
ing  his  hand. 

“Good-by,  Marse  Ben,”  and  Pomp  followed  close  on  the 
heels  of  his  young  master. 

Under  cover  of  the  darkness  master  and  servant  wended 
their  way  on  foot  towards  the  patriot  lines,  the  master  dis¬ 
guised  as  a  common  countryman,  and  the  servant  in  his  usual 
dress. 

They  were  not  long  in  reaching  the  lines  of  their  friends, 
where  they  were  not  recognized  by  any  of  the  soldiers. 

Watching  his  opportunity,  Singleton  slipped  away  in  the 
surrounding  darkness,  and  a  moment  later  Pomp  followed. 

“Now  we  are  in  for  it,  Pomp,”  said  Robert.  “We  will  soon 
be  among  the  redcoats.  My  name  is  to  be  Robert  Bingham, 
you  know.” 

“Yes,  Marse  Robert,  dat’s  yer  ole  uncle’s  name.  I  won’t 
forget  dat.” 

“Come  along,  then,  and  keep  your  eyes  and  ears  open.” 

Very  soon  they  came  near  enough  to  the  British  lines  to 
hear  the  tread  of  the  sentries.  They  crept  forward  on  hands 
and  knees,  and  watched  their  opportunity  to  slip  past  the 
guard. 

On  getting  into  the  lines  they  at  once  proceeded  to  mingle 
with  the  many  Tories,  who,  in  citizen’s  dress,  were  moving 
about,  watching  the  bombardment  of  the  doomed  city. 

Of  course,  they  were  not  noticed  under  such  circumstances, 
and  in  a  short  while  they  were  moving  toward  the  rear  of  the 
army,  where  they  found  little  difficulty  in  passing  into  the 
country  beyond. 

•  “That  was  much  easier  done  than  I  dreamed  of,”  commented 
Singleton,  as  he  struck  up  a  brisk  walk  up  the  road  that  ran 
along  the  banks  of  the  Ashley  river. 

“Yah — yah — yah!”  chuckled  Pomp,  gleefully;  “fool  dem  red¬ 
coat  sogers  dat  time - ” 

“Close  that  big  mouth  of  yours,”  almost  hissed  Singleton, 
as  he  saw  the  dark  forms  of  several  men  approaching  him 
along  the  road. 

“Halt,  there!”  came  the  command,  in  a  hoarse  voice. 

“De  Lor’!”  gasped  Pomp,  in  utter  consternation,  “What, 
dat,  eh?” 

“Oh,  it’s  a  blasted  darky!”  contemptuously  remarked  the 
redcoat,  letting  the  butt  of  his  musket  fall  heavily  to  the 
ground. 

“Run,  Marse  Robert,”  whispered  Pomp,  and  the  next  mo¬ 
ment  he  sho't  past  his  young  master,  bent  half-way  to  the 
ground,  and  struck  the  redcoat  in  the  stomach  with  his  head, 
sending  him  rolling  into  the  dust  of  the  road. 

Quick  as  a  flash  of  lightning,  Singleton  saw  that  Pomp  had 

•  precipitated  a  conflict,  and  that  flight  was  his  only  hope  of 
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safety.  He  sprang  into  the  bushes  on  the  roadside,  just  as 
five  muskets  were  fired  at  him. 

The  bullets  whistled  harmlessly  around  him,  yet  he  pressed 
forward  into  the  woods,  halting  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred 
yards  or  more  to  see  if  he  was  pursued. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE  LITTLE  SWAMP  FOX. 


Instead  of  sounds  of  pursuit,  young  Singleton  heard  sounds 
of  conflict  out  in  the  road  where  he  had  left  Pomp  and  the 
British  soldiers. 

After  the  volley  that  had  been  fir^d  at  him  he  heard  two  or 
three  loud  grunts  in  quick  succession,  as  though  some  man 
had  run  against  something,  and  had  the  breath  knocked  out  of 
him. 

“Ugh!”  grunted  another. 

“Oh,  Lord!”  groaned  a  third,  “won’t  some  of  you  bayonet 
the  goat!  ” 

“Whoop!  I’se  a  bumbuster!”  yelled  Pomp,  and  the  noise 
that  came  to  the  ears  of  Singleton  convinced  him  that  Pomp 
was  engaged  in  conflict  with  the  five  soldiers. 

“That  rascal  will  get  killed,”  he  muttered,  and  started  back 
toward  the  road  to  aid  his  reckless  servant. 

Just  as  he  peeped  out  of  the  bushes  he  saw  Pomp  butting 
a  stalwart  soldier  in  the. stomach  while  two  others  were  trying 
to  bayonet  him.  Two  others  were  lying  on  the  ground,  knock¬ 
ed  completely  out  of  time. 

“Go  it,  Pomp!  ”  cried  the  brave  young  hero,  darting  out  into 
the  road,  seizing  a  musket  belonging  to  one  of  the  prostrate 
soldiers,  and  charging  upon  the  two  who  were  after  Pomp. 

His  presence  caused  the  two  soldiers  to  drop  their  mus¬ 
kets  and  take  to  their  heels;  a  moment  later  Pomp’s  head 
collided  with  the  stomach  of  the  third  one,  doubling  him  up 
like  a  jack-knife. 

“Hi,  Marse  Robert!”  he  cried,  “stick  uni  wid  de  bayonet.” 

"I  surrender!  ”  gasped  the  soldier. 

“Me,  too,”  cried  another. 

“Blame  shame!”  cried  the  other,  who  proved  to  be  a  ser¬ 
geant. 

“You  surrender,  though?”  Robert  asked,  presenting  a  bay¬ 
onet  at  his  breast. 

“Yes,  of  course  I  do,  you  infernal  rebel!”  was  the  surly  re¬ 
ply. 

“De  Lor’  Massa  Robert!  ”  cried  Pomp.  “Lemme  butt  um  onct 
mo’,"  and  ere  Singleton  could  prevent  him,  Pomp  plunged 
forward  with  his  whole  weight,  striking  the  sergeant,  who 
was  sitting  on  the  ground,  on  the  back  of  the  neck  with  his 
iron-like  head. 

The  sergbant  rolled  over  as  though  struck  by  a  cannon. 

“Dat  fotched  him,”  said  Pomp,  picking  himself  up. 

The  sergeant  never  moved  after  falling  over. 

“Gather  up  those  muskets,  Pomp,”  said  Singleton,  “we  must 
get  away  from  here.”' 

Pomp  gathered  up  four  muskets  and  took  the  cartridges 
from  the  prisoners. 

In  taking  the  cartridges  from  the  sergeant  he  noticed  that 
he  lay  very  still.  He  took  htu\  by  the  hand  and  tried  to  lift 
him  up.  He  was  as  limber  as  a  wet  rag. 

“Golly,  Marse  Robert!”  he  exclaimed,  “him  dead  as  a  door¬ 
nail.”  . 

“Sorry  you  hit  him  so  hard.”  said  Robert.  “Come  on,”  and 
taking  one  of  the  muskets  from  him,  he  plunged  into  the  for¬ 
est  again,  leaving  the  dead  sergeant  and  the  two  soldiers  in 
the  road  together. 

“He-  he— he!”  chuckled  Pomp,  as  he  followed  close  at  his 


heels,  “butt  um  dead!  Don’t  call  um  rebel  no  more — he— he — 

he!” 

“You  use  that  head  of  yours  too  freely.  Pomp,”  said  Robert. 

“He — he — he!”  chuckled  Pomp,  “bad  head,  Marse  Robert. 
Can’t  do  nuffin  wid  it — he — he — he!  ” 

After  going  several  miles  through  the  woods  they  came  out 
into  a  small  settlement  road,  which  Pomp  at  once  recognized 
as  one  that  led  to  the  Singleton  farm  up  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Ashley  river. 

They  hurried  forward,  tired  as  they  were,  anxious  to  reach 
the  farm  where  they  wodld  find  horses  and  arms  belonging  to 
the  family,  and  came  in  sight  of  the  house  just  as  day  began 
to  break. 

The  overseer  and  his  wife  were  surprised  to  see  the  young 
master  and  his  bodyservant  come  in  loaded  down  with  five 
muskets. 

Robert  hastily  explained  the  situation  to  the  overseer,  who, 
like  himself,  was  Whig  in  his  principles,  and  then  asked  for 
Selim,  his  favorite  Arabian  horse. 

“He  is  all  right,”  said  the  overseer,  “but  I  don’t  think  I  can 
keep  him  long,  as  several  attempts  to  steal  him  have  been 
made  lately.  ”  » 

“Saddle  him  and  Arrow  at  once,”  ordered  Robert.  “Have 
you  heard  anything  of  Colonel  Marion  lately?” 

“I  heard  that  he  and  Colonel  Horry  were  up  on  the  Santee 
yesterday.  ” 

“Then  I  can  find  him,”  and  the  young  man  said  no  more, 
though  the  overseer  sought  to  draw  out  of  him  something  per¬ 
taining  to  the  situation  in  Charleston. 

“Give  us  some  breakfast  and  we’ll  be*  off,”  said  Robert,  in 
response  to  the  questions  of  the  overseer. 

After  breakfast  Robert  mounted  Selim,  a  magnificent  Ara¬ 
bian,  and  Pomp  took  possession  of  Arrow,  another  fine  ani¬ 
mal,  which  Robert’s  father  had  bought  for  his  own  special 
use.  They  were  regarded  as  the  swiftest  horses  in  that  section 
of  the  State. 

At  a  word  the  two  animals  dashed  off  at  tremendous  speed, 
leaving  a  cloud  of  dust  behind  them. 

“Whoopee,  Marse  Robert!”  cried  Pomp.  “I’se  jes’  a-flyin’.” 

“Don’t  fly  off,  then,  and  break  your  neck,”  said  his  master. 

Pomp  was  a  good  rider,  and  the  two  made  splendid  time 
for  ten  miles,  after  which  they  checked  up  to  allow  the 
horses  to  recruit  their  wind  a  little. 

No  detachments  of  the  enemy  had  penetrated  that  section  of 
the  country,  so  our  hero  met  with  no  obstacles  in  his  jour¬ 
ney. 

Night  came  on  as  he  approached  the  Santee  river.  They 
had  ridden  many  miles  that  day. 

They  halted  at  a  house  and  inquired  as  to  the  whereabouts 
of  Colonel  Marion. 

"Don’t  know,”  was  the  blunt  reply  of  a  man,  who  came  to 
the  door  and  eyed  him  suspiciously. 

"Have  you  heard  nothing  of  him  the  last  day  or  two?” 

“No.  Not  a  word.” 

“Anything  of  Colonel  Peter  Horry?” 

“No.” 

The  man  was  evidently  afraid  to  tell  what  he  did  know,  so 
Robert  rode  on  till  he  met  a  party  of  a  dozen  men  drilling 
in  the  road. 

“Golly,  Marse  Robert!”  cried  Pomp, 
gwlne  fo’  ter  butt  ’em!  ” 

“Just  behave  yourself  and  wait  till  I  ask  you  to  butt,”  re¬ 
plied  his  master.  “They  are  Whigs.” 

So  it  proved. 

They  surrounded  Robert  and  asked  who  he  was  and  where 
he  came  from. 

Robert  recognized  Colonel  Peter  Horry,  afterwards  a  general, 
and  hailed  him. 


“If  deni  is  Tories,  I’se 
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•Robert  Singleton,  as  I  live!"  exclaimed  the  impetuous 
lighter,  grasping  him  by  the  han  .  “I  thought  you  were  with 
Lincoln  in  Charleston.” 

"So  I  was  till  last  night  1  am  sent  by  General  Lincoln  to 
Colonel  Marion.” 

"General  Marion,”  said  Horry.  “He  has  been  promoted.” 

"Glad  to  hear  it.  It  ought  to  be  so  with  you,  too,  colonel. 
Where  can  I  find  him?” 

"In  the  swamp,  of  course,”  replied  Colonel  Horry.  “You 
must  see  him  at  once,  I  suppose?” 

"Yes.  immediately.”  / 

“Then  I  will  take  you  to  him,”  and  the  brave  partisan  offi¬ 
cer.  who  soon  became  General  Marion’s  right  arm  in  the 
terrible  struggles  that  soon  followed,  turned  to  get  his  horse. 

“We  will  all  go,”  said  another,  anxious  to  hear  the  news 
from  the  doomed  city;  and  the  entire  army  proceeded  to  ac¬ 
company  them  to  the  rendezvous  of  the  great  partisan  leader 
of  South  Carolina. 

After  going  a  mile  or  so  they  entered  the  great  swamp  of 
the  Santee.  They  had  to  dismount  and  lead  their  horses, 
such  was  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  progress. 

In  an  hour  they  reached  an  open  place,  which  was  an  island 
surrounded  by  water,  mud  and  heavy  swamp  growth,  where  a 
guard  halted  them. 

Colonel  Horry  gave  the  required  word,  and  the  party  passed 
into  the  lines. 

“General,”  said  Colonel  Horry,  leading  Robert  Singleton 
into  the  presence  of  General  Marion,  the  famous  Swamp  Fox 
o  fthe  Santee,  “this  is  Bob  Singleton,  from  Charleston.” 

Robert  and  General  Marion  eyed  each  other  in  silence  for 
nearly  a  minute. 

The  young  man  glanced  at  the  famous  partisan  from  head 
to  foot.  He  was  below  the  middle  stature,  lean  and  swarthy. 
His  body  was  well  set;  countenance  steady,  nose  aquiline,  I 
high  forehead,  and  black  and  piercing  eyes.  He  was  then 
nearly  fifty  years  of  age,  and  capable  of  enduring  great  fa¬ 
tigue.” 

“When  did  you  leave  Charleston?”  the  general  asked. 

“Last  night,  general.” 

“What  proof  did  you  bring  of  your  identity  and  truth?” 

“None.  General  Lincoln  said  it  would  be  my  death  warrant 
to  give  me  any  writing  to  you.  He  said  you  would  know  my 
father,  and  Colonel  Peter  Horry  here  knows  me  personally.” 

“I  will  stake  my  head  on  his  honor,  general,”  said  Colonel 
Horry. 

“Come  into  my  tent,  then,”  said  General  Marion,  grasping 
Robert’s  hand  in  his,  and  leading  the  way  to  a  tent,  left  Col¬ 
onel  Horry  to  order  everyone  else  away,  that  nothing  might  b® 
overheard. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  SWAMP  SIGNALS  AND  ATTACK. 

The  soldiers  of  the  famous  partisan  retired  to  a  respectful 
distance  from  the  general’s  tent  at  a  signal  from  Colonel 
Peter  Horry,  in  order  that  the  conversation  between  him  and 
the  young  courier  from  Charleston  might  not  be  heard  by 
anyone  else. 

“What  does  General  Lincoln  say?”  General  Marion  asked, 
the  moment  they  were  alone. 

“He  says  he  will  be  compelled  to  surrender  within  a  few 
days,”  replied  Robert,  in  a  half  whisper. 

General  Marion  started  and  turned  his  eagle  eye  full  on  the 
young  man. 

“Did  he  tell  you  that?”  he  asked. 

“He  did,  general.  The  enemy  have  been  heavily  reinforced. 


and  now  have  the  city  completely  surrounded  by  land  and 
Water.  ” 

“Why  did  he  send  you  to  me?” 

“To  let  you  know  the  situation  in  order  that  you  might  turn 
back  any  troops  that  may  be  hastening  to  his  assistance,  and 
do  anything  else  that  suggests  itself  to  your  judgment.” 

“Yes — yes,  poor  Lincoln!  He  is  brave  and  generou^,  and 
deserves  a  better  fate,”  and  then  turning  to  Robert  again, 
asked: 

“Does  your  servant  know  anything  about  this?”- 

“I  really  don’t  know  how  much  he  does  know,”  he  replied, 
“but  I  know  that  no  tortures  or  promises  of  reward  can  draw 
anything  out  of  him.” 

“Ah!  He  is  really  valuable,  then?” 

“Yes,  sir.  Pomp  is  worth  his  weight  in  gold.  He  killed  a 
British  sergeant  last  night  by  breaking  his  neck.” 

“He  is  a  Whig,  then?” 

“Yes,  sir,  all  over.” 

“Caution  him  against  talking  of  affairs  in  Charleston,  and 
then  make  yourself  at  home  with  us.” 

“As  I  have  nowhere  else  to  go  now,  general,  I  would  like  to 
attach  myself  to  your  command,”  said  Robert,  after  a  pause  of 
some  minutes. 

“I  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  with  us,”  said  the  general. 
“Colonel  Horry  can  post  you  in  regard  to  your  duties.” 

“I  think  I  know  what  a  soldier’s  duty  is,  general.” 

“What  is  his  first  duty?”  the  Swamp  Fox  asked,  quickly, 
turning  his  piercing  black  eyes  full  upon  him. 

“To  obey  orders,”  was  the  prompt  reply,  “and  I  know  how 
to  do  it.” 

“If  I  had  a  thousand  such  men  I  could  sweep  every  Tory  out 
of  the  country,”  said  General  Marion,  more  to  himself  than 
to  Robert.  The  next  moment  the  partison  leader  stopped  and 
listened  intently. 

Robert  did  likewise. 

The  hum  of  voices  in  the  camp  instantly  ceased,  and  only 
the  hooting  of  swamp  owls  could  be  heard. 

The  general  stepped  outside  his  tent  and  listened  again, 
with  Robert  by  his  side. 

The  young  man  looked  around  the  camp  and  saw  the  forms 
of  men  moving  swiftly  to  and  fro,  treading  as  lightly  as  In¬ 
dians,  finally  disappearing  in  the  silent  recesses  of  the  swamp. 

The  silence  of  the  tomb  seemed  to  have  settled  upon  the 
great  swamp,  save  when  the  owl  and  whip-poor-will  exchanged 
greetings. 

“What  does  this  mean,  general?”  Robert  ventured  to  ask 
in  a  whisper. 

“Our  pickets  signal  danger — Tories,  perhaps,”  was  the  quiet 
reply. 

“But  where  are  your  men?” 

“With  Horry,  Baxter  and  the  rest  of  their  officers.  Wait.” 

He  did  wait,  wondering  the  while  what  had  become  of 
Pomp,  not  knowing  the  faithful  fellow  was  keeping  close  be¬ 
hind  Colonel  Horry  in  the  dark  recesses  of  the  swamp. 

It  seemed  an  age  to  the  impetuous  young  soldier  to  stand 
there  and  listen  under  the  silent  stars  for  the  first  sounds  of 
conflict;  but  if  the  crafty  Swamp  Fox  could  wait,  he  could, 
too. 

Suddenly  he  heard  a  volley  of  firearms,  followed  by  savage 
shouts  and  other  indications  of  conflict. 

“Horry  is  after  them  now,”  said  Marion,  his  dark  swarthy 
face  lighting  up. 

Bang — bang — bang!  went  half  a  hundred  guns,  accompanied 
by  savage  shouts,  cries  and  shrieks,  and  then  the  sounds  died 
away. 

“It  is  over,”  remarked  the  partisan.  “Horry  has  defeated 
them!  ” 

“And  this  is  partisan  warfare,”  said  Robert  Singleton. 
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“Yes,"  replied  the  leader,  “and  the  Sons  of  Liberty  must 
strike  quick  and  telling  blows  if  they  would  free  their  coun¬ 
try.” 

Half  an  hour  later  the  patriots  began  to  emerge  from  the 
swamp  and  appear  around  their  campfires  again,  some  of  them 
wet  to  their  waists  by  the  slimy  ooze  of  the  swamp. 

Some  twenty-odd  prisoners — all  Tories — were  led  into  camp 
by  the  patriots,  many  of  them  wounded. 

Robert  was  astonished  by  the  fierce  vindictiveness  of  the 
patriots. 

Many  of  the  prisoners  were  neighbors  of  the  very  men  who 
had  captured  them,  hence  the  feeling  between  them  was  very 
bitter.  . 

It  had  often  required  all  the  influence  of  General  Marion  to 
save  his  prisoners  from  the  vengeance  of  his  men. 

On  this  particular  occasion  Robert  Singleton  saw  dark, 
scowling  faces  among  the  patriots  as  he  went  among  them  in 
search  of  Pompey,  whom  he  had  seen  when  he  heard  the  first 
signals  in  the  swamp. 

Going  up  to  Colonel  Horry,  he  remarked: 

“You  have  made  an  easy  capture  to-night,  colonel?" 

“Yes — and  with  only  five  men  hurt — none  killed.” 

“That  is  better  still,  for  we  have  no  men  to  lose.” 

“You  may  well  say  that,”  replied  the  brave  partisan.  “I 
owe  my  life  to  a  negro  to-night;  three  of  those  Tories  attacked 
me.  My  sword  was  broken  off  at  the  hilt.  In  another  moment 
I  would  have  been  run  through.  A  negro  rushed  forward  and 
butted  them  with  his  head,  knocking  them  senseless  in  a 
trice.” 

“Ha,  ha,  ha!”  laughed  Robert.  “That  was  my  man  Pomp! 
He  is  a  live  battering  ram!  He’ll  use  his  head  against  an 
enemy  whilst  holding  pistols  in  either-hand.  ” 

“Well,  I  don’t  wonder  at  it;  I  never  saw  a  goat  that  equaled 
him.  Where  is  he?” 

“I  am  looking  for  him  now,”  said  Robert. 

“Pomp  Singleton!”  sung  out  the  partisan  officer,  and  the 
next  moment  half  a  hundred  patriots  repeated  the  call. 
“Pomp  Singleton — Pomp  Singleton!  Hurry  up,  Pomp!” 
“Who  dat  callin’  Pomp?”  demanded  Pomp,  from  a  little  fire 
near  the  edge  of  the  swap,  where  a  dozen  of  his  own  color  had 
congregated. 

“Go  to  Colonel  Horry,”  cried  someone,  and  Pomp  obeyed  like 
an  old  veteran. 

“Hi,  Marse  Robert!”  said  Pomp,  on  seeing  his  young  mas¬ 
ter  by  the  side  of  the  big  partisan  (Colonel  Horry  being  a  very 
large,  muscular  man).  “Dey  kotched  dem  Tories— he— he — 
he!  ” 

“See  here,  Pomp,”  said  the  brave  colonel,  taking  Pomp’s 
hand  in  his,  “you  did  me  a  good  service  to-night,  for  which  I 
thank  you.  I  am  always  your  friend.  Pomp,  after  this.” 

“Tankee,  Marse  Peter.  Pomp’ll  butt  dem  Tories  ebery  time 
ef  yer  wants  ’im  to,”  replied  the  delighted  son  of  Ham,  grin¬ 
ning  from  ear  to  ear. 

“All  right.  Pomp,”  said  the  colonel,  laughing  good-naturedly. 
“I’ll  get  the  general  to  appoint  you  captain  of  the  billygoats. ” 

“Yah — yah — yah!  ”  roared  Pomp,  who  could  appreciate  a 
joke  as  well  as  the  rest  of  them.  “You  need  de  goats,  Marse 
Peter.  Yah — yah — yah!” 

^  This  unpremidated  hit  at  the  brave  officer  set  him  in  a  roar, 
and  Robert  joined  in  it.  As  for  Pomp,  he  was  not  aware  of 
the  keen  thrust  he  had  given. 


CHAPTER  V. 

WHIGS  AND  TORIES. 

After  the  hearty  laugh  over  Pomp's  hit  at  Colonel  Horry, 
Robert  Singleton  and  the  colonel  went  around  among  the  offi- 
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cers  of  Marion’s  men,  to  whom  the  young  patriot  was  intro- 
duced. 

They  received  him  cordially,  for  the  Singletons  had  long 
been  one  of  South  Carolina’s  best-known  families. 

The  story  of  Pomp’s  butting  propensities  was  going  the 
rounds,  and  many  a  hearty  laugh  was  heard  among  those 
ragged  heroes  who  were  fighting  without  pay.  The  negro  be¬ 
came  the  lion  of  the  hour,  and  many  were  the  good  jokes  play¬ 
ed  off  on  him. 

But  over  on  the  further  side  of  the  camp — the  furthest  from 
the  mainland,  were  the  prisoners  recently  captured,  and  a 
strong  guard  stood  around  them  to  protect  them  from  the  fury 
of  those  they  had  so  cruelly  wronged. 

As  one  would  recognize  a  man  among  the  prisoners  who 
had  burned  down  his  house,  run  off  all  his  cattle  and  driven 
his  wife  and  children  out  into  the  wilderness,  he  would  hurl 
curses  loud  and  deep  upon  his  head. 

Two  men,  John  Hastings,  a  Whig,  and  Tom  Belden,  a  notori¬ 
ous  Tory,  lived  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Pedee,  some  five  miles 
apart.  A  feud  had  long  existed  between  them,  growing  out  of 
their  political  differences. 

Belden  had  considerable  influence  among  the  Tories,  and 
having  a  band  of  them  always  within  call,  he  managed  to  keep 
up  a  reign  of  terror  among  the  Whigs  in  his  section. 

Hastings  could  only  visit  his  own  family  in  the  night, 
being  compelled  to  keep  concealed  in  the  swamp  during  the 
day. 

.  Belden  swore  to  hang  him  if  he  ever  caught  him,  and  kept 
his  spies  watching  his  house. 

One  night  they  surrounded  the  house,  but  he  escaped  to  the 
swamp,  and  in  his  anger  Belden  burned  down  the  house,  and 
sent  the  family  to  join  him  in  the  swamp. 

Hastings  was  one  of  Marion’s  men;  Belden  was  one  of 
Marion’s  prisoners  on  the  night  of  Robert  Singleton’s  arrival 
in  camp. 

Hastings  recognized  his  enemy. 

“Ha,  Belden!”  he  cried,  rushing  past  the  guard  and  seizing 
the  Tory  by  the  throat,  “you  here!  You  shall  not  escape 
me  now!  ”  * 

“Off — off!  take  him  off!”  cried  Belden,  ere  Hastings’  clutch 
on  his  throat  cut  off  his  speech. 

The  guard  rushed  forward  and  tried  to  separate  them. 

Somebody  tripped  the  guard,  and  he  fell  to  the  ground. 

Half  a  dozen  men  then  took  hold  of  them  for  the  ostensible 
purpose  of  separating  them ;  but  Robert  Singleton  noticed  how 
they  aided  him  till  the  villain  sank  down  to  the  ground  choked 
to  death. 

*  During  the  trouble  several  other  Tories  were  wounded— 
one  mortally. 

Colonel  Horry  drew  his  sword — one  he  had  taken  from  Bel¬ 
den  after  his  capture,  and  rushing  in  among  them,  cried: 

“By  the  Continental  Congress,  but  I’ll  run  the  man  through 
who  touches  these  prisoners  again!  ” 

“Kill  the  Tories!  hissed  a  dozen  low  voices,  all  around  him. 

“Captain  Conyers!”  sternly  ordered  the  brave  partisan  offi¬ 
cer,  to  a  young  captain,  a  little  distance  off,  “bring  me  a  dozen 
of  your  men  with  loaded  rifles!  ” 

The  young  captain  promptly  obeyed  the  order. 

“Sergeant,”  he  said  to  the  sergeant  of  the  guard,  “if  you  fail 
to  shoot  the  man  who  interferes  with  these  prisoners  again 
I'll  shoot  you!  Do  you  understand  me?” 

“Yes,  colonel.” 

Colonel  Horry  then  walked  away,  and  Robert  remained  with 
young  Captain  Conyers. 

“This  is  horrible,”  he  said  to  Conyers. 

,  "Yes,  very  bad;  but  I  don’t  blame  Hastings.  Belden  had 
sworn  to  hang  him,  and  he  would  have  done  so  had  he  caught 
him.” 
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Robert  shuddered. 

"They  may  as  well  raise  the  black  flag,”  said  Conyers,  ‘  for 
they  practically  show  no  quarter  to  each  other  unless  the  offi¬ 
cers  interfere." 

“Captain,"  said  an  orderly,  “General  Marion  wants  to  see 
you  in  his  quarters.” 

"Excuse  me,”  said  the  gallant  captain,  bowing  to  Robert, 
and  hurrying  off  to  see  the  general. 

“Marse  Robert,"  whispered  Pomp,  coming  up  by  the  side  of 
his  young  master,  “dey  ain’t  got  nuffin'  but  ’taters  ter  eat 

hyar.  ” 

“I  am  told  they  can’t  even  get  potatoes  sometimes,  Pomp.” 

"What  dey  eat  den,  Marse  Robert?” 

“Nothing.  They  go  hungry  till  they  find  something  they 
can  eat.” 

Pomp’s  eyes  grew  as  large  as  saucers. 

“De  Lor’  goramighty,  Marse  Robert!”  exclaimed  the  aston¬ 
ished  negro.  “Yo’se  gwine  ter  stay  wid  ’em?” 

“Yes;  for  a  while  at  least.” 

“Den  yer  mudder  won’t  know  yer  when  yer  go  home!” 

“I  see  some  very  fine-looking  men  here,  Pomp,  who  never 
eat  anything  but  potatoes  for  a  month  at  a  time.” 

“But  youse  ain’t  dat  kine,  Marse  Robert,’’  said  Pomp,  frank¬ 
ly.  “Youse  wants  chicken,  an’  beef,  an’ - ” 

“Of  course;  so  do  all  of  them,”  replied  Robert,  smiling,  “but 
I  can  do  with  potatoes,  if  nothing  else  can  be  had.” 

“Mr.  Singleton,”  said  Captain  Conyers,  returning  from  his 
interview  with  General  Marion,  “you  can  have  my  quarters 
for  the  night.  I  have  to  go  out  with  my  company.”  x 

“When  do  you  start?”  Robert  asked,  in  some  surprise. 

“In  five  minutes.” 

“What!  Can  you  get  your  men  ready  and  be  ’off  in  five 
minutes?” 

“Yes,”  and  giving  an  order  to  one  of  his  officers,  the  lattei; 
hurried  away  to  circulate  among  the  rough,  ununiformed  men. 

In  just  three  minutes  forty  men  were  mounted  and  ready  to 
follow  their  gallant  leader  wheresoever  he  might  lead  them. 

Captain  Conyers  placed  himself  at  their  head;  they  followed 
him  without  an  order,  disappearing  into  the  dark  recesses  of 
the  swamp  as  snowflakes  melt  in  the  warm  sunshine. 

“This  is  the  romance  of  war,”  said  Robert,  as  he  gazed 
around  the  strange  camp.  “I  think  I  would  like  to  be  a  par¬ 
tisan  leader  above  all  others.  There  is  a  freedom  of  restraint 
in  it  that  I  like,  and  the  men  seem  born  soldiers.” 

“What  do  you  think  of  Marion’s  men?”  Colonel  Peter  Horry 
asked,  approaching  him  after  an  hour’s  absence. 

“They  are  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  colonel;  even  better 
than  the  Continentals.  I  would  that  I  had  a  company  of 
them.  ” 

“You  can  have  them.  General  Marion  and  I  have  been 
talking  about  it.” 

“Thanks,  but  where  are  the  men?” 

“Oh,  we  haven’t  got  them  in  yet.  We’ll  make  up  a  company 
for  you  in  a  day  or  two.  We  get  no  pay,  you  know.” 

“I  don’t  want  any  pay.  I  am  fighting  for  liberty,  not  pay.” 

“Ah!  That’s  a  Singleton  all  over!”  and  the  partisan  grasp¬ 
ed  his  hand  in  his  and  shook  it  warmly.  “You  and  Pomp 
have  good  horses,  I  see.  ” 

“Yes;  I  can  get  a  dozen  more  on  father’s  plantation.” 

“Good — glad  to  hear  it.  Conyers  will  bring  in  some  horses 
and  saws  by  sunrise.” 

“Saws!  What  do  you  want  with  saws  in  camp?” 

“To  cut  up  and  make  swords  out  of  them,”  was  the  reply. 

Robert  saw  at  a  glance  that  the  partisans  were  self-reliant 
In  everything — weapons  as  well  as  provisions. 

When  he  retired  to  Captain  Conyers’  quarters  he  found  it 
simply  a  huge  tree,  under  which  the  gallant  captain  slept. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

POMPEY  AS  A  FORAGER. 

All  through  the  night  young  Singleton  heard  the  hooting  of 
owls,  the  answering  whip-poor-wills  and  occasional  shrill 
whistles,  all  of  which  told  that  Marion’s  men  were  on  the  alert, 
and  the  sons  of  liberty  were  ready  for  the  foe. 

He  slept  until  sunrise,  when  he  awoke,  to  find  that  Captain 
Conyers’  detachment  had  returned  from  their  night  ride  with 
several  prisoners,  and  many  long,  upright  saws,  which  his  men 
had  taken  from  saw-mills.  These  the  blacksmiths  in  camp 
were  already  cutting  up  into  swords. 

The  ring  of  their  hammers  and  files  was  heard  on  all  sides; 
everybody  was  busy.  Some  were  grooming  their  horses;  oth¬ 
ers  were  burnishing  their  weapons,  mending  their  clothes,  or 
preparing  a  simple  breakfast. 

Good-natured  remarks  and  many  a  hearty  laugh  was  heard 
all  around  him. 

Men  were  returning  from  the  deep  recesses  of  the  swamp 
every  minute  or  two,  bringing  fish,  frogs,  terrapins,  or  some¬ 
thing  else  to  prepare  for  a  breakfast. 

One  man  had  captured  an  immense  green-headed  bullfrog, 
which  he  had  brought  in  alive  to  present  to  General  Marion. 

The  hind  legs  of  a  bullfrog  have  long  been  considered  a 
delicacy  fit  for  kings  to  eat,  and  was,  therefore,  highly  prized. 

By  some  means  or  other  the  frog  escaped  from  his  captor 
and  started  in  tremendous  leaps  for  his  native  swamp  again. 

“Ketch  ’im — ketch  ’im!  ”  cried  the  patriots,  giving  chase 
with  all  speed. 

The  cry  alarmed  the  whole  camp. 

Men  and  officers  flew  to  arms,  thinking  some  sudden  sur¬ 
prise  by  the  enemy  had  taken  place. 

But  the  frog  continued  his  leaps,  clearing  over  ten  feet  at 
every  bound,  his  ragged  pursuer,  hatless,  coatless,  and  with 
a  hungry  glare  in  his  eyes,  straining  every  nerve  in  his  body 
to  catch  up  with  him. 

The  others  soon  saw  the  cause  of  the  cry,  and  a  roar  of 
laughter  went  up  from  them. 

They  joined  in  the  chase  with  hearty  good  will,  and  the 
leaping  delicacy  was  surrounded.  Pompey  caught  him  on  the 
fly,  and  with  a  despairing  croak  the  poor  frog  yielded  up  the 
ghost. 

“Golly,  Marse  Robert!”  exclaimed  Pomp,  as  he  surrendered 
the  prize  to  the  owner,  “frogs  am  better  dan  ’taters.  I’se 
gwine  fo’  ter  hab  some  fo’  youse  bre’kfus.  ” 

“All  right,  Pomp,”  said  Robert,  laughing,  as  Captain  Con¬ 
yers  came  up.  “Frogs  or  terrapins,  I  don’t  care  which.” 

Pomp  cut  a  long  cane,  and  sharpened  one  end  of  it  very 
sharp,  and  then  sallied  out  into  the  swamp,  disappearing  from 
sight. 

The  faithful  negro  knew  his  business.  He  had  caught  frogs 
in  the  swamps  around  the  old  plantation,  and  knew  just  how 
it  could  be  done. 

Creeping  about,  he  would  watch  patiently  for  them  to  ap¬ 
pear,  either  in  the  water,  or  on  the  banks  or  logs.  Then,  pois¬ 
ing  his  cane  spear,  he  would  impale  them  on  it  by  a  thrust 
which  seldom  missed. 

Then  cutting  off  the  legs — the  only  portion  desired — he 
would  throw  the  dead  bodies  into  a  certain  place  where  the 
water  was  shallow,  until  he  had  cast  in  the  bodies  of  at  least 
a  dozen  large  ones. 

“Dat’ll  fetch  dem  turkles,”  he  muttered,  as  he  hunted 
about  for  more  frogs.  He  was  successful,  and  soon  had  as 
many  as  he  could  conveniently  carry. 

|  On  going  back  to  where  he  had  thrown  the  legless  bodies 
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of  the  frogs,  he  was  gratified  at  seeing  several  large  turtles 

there. 

They  were  big,  ugly  fellows  of  the  snapper  family,  whom 
the  scent  of  the  frogs'  blood  in  the  water  had  attracted  to  the 

spot.  x 

“He— he— he!”  chuckled  Pomp.  “Dat’ll  make  dem  sogers 
grin.  Turkic  soup!” 

He  leaped  down  into  the  shallow  water  and  landed  four  of 
the  largest  ones  on  their  backs  upon  the  bank  in  less  than 
half  a  minute. 

These  he  secured  as  best  he  could,  and  started  back  to  the 
camp,  having  as  much  as  he  could  well  carry,  as  the  four 
turtles  alone  weighed  nearly  a  hundred  pounds. 

Just  as  he  entered  the  clearing  and  came  in  sight  of  the 
first  group  of  men  cooking  their  breakfast,  he  shifted  one  of 
the  turtles,  throwing  him  over  his  shoulder  with  his  head 
hanging  down. 

The  turtle,  not  liking  the  position,  threw  out  his  head  and 
snapped. 

The  snap  caught  a  portion  of  Pomp’s  leg. 

Down  went  the  other  three  turtles  with  a  thump,  the  frogs’ 
legs  flew  in  a  dozen  directions,  and  the  tail  of  the  snapper  was 
released,  so  that  he  hung  only  by  the  grip  he  had  taken  on  his 
captor. 

“Ugh!  Ow,  de  Lor’  hab  marcy!  ”  roared  Pomp,  dancing 
around  with  the  thirty-pounder  clinging  to  him.  “Let  go 
dar!  Whoop!  Oh,  Lor’  Marse  Robert!  Ugh — o-o-o-o-oh!” 

His  frantic  yells  and  grotesque  actions  set  the  camp  in  a 
roar,  and  several  hundreds  crowded  around  him  to  see  the 
end  of  it.  Unable  to  withstand  the  pain  any  longer,  Pomp 
laid  down  and  rolled  over  and  over,  tearing  himself  loose  from 
the  pertinacious  turtle,  leaving  a  portion  of  his  trouser  leg  in 
his  mouth. 

“Oh,  Marse  Robert!  ”  he  cried,  pressing  a  hand  on  his  wound, 
“he  done  chawed  me  all  up,  shuah!  ” 

“Why  didn’t  you  butt  him,  Pomp?”  Colonel  Horry  asked, 
laughing  heartily. 

“’Kase  he  had  me  by  de  leg,”  was  the  truthful  reply,  at 
which  there  was  a  general  roar. 

On  examining  the  wound  Robert  found  that  the  turtle  had 
pinched  a  small  piece  of  meat  out  of  him. 

But  all  of  a  sudden  Pomp  darted  away  from  him,  crying 
out: 

“Drop  dem!  Go  ’way,  dar!  Dey  is  my  legses!  ”  and  the 
next  moment  he  commenced  to  butt  furiously  right  and  left 
a  party  cl  men  who  were  busy  gathering  up  the  frogs’  legs, 
which  he  had  dropped  when  he  felt  the  snap  of  the  snapper. 

Some  half  dozen  of  them  were  sent  rolling  over  in  the  grass 
ere  they  were  aware  of  his  presence. 

“What  ails  the  nigger?"  asked  Colonel  Horry,  wondering 
why  he  was  practicing  on  his  men. 

“Hanged  if  I  know,”  replied  Robert,  almost  helpless  from 
excessive  laughter. 

The  men  around  him  yelled  and  laughed  themselves  hoarse; 
even  General  Marion  ran  forward  to  see  what  the  trouble  was. 

“Drop  dem  legses!”  Pomp  yelled,  as  he  dropped  a  patriot. 
“Dey  is  mine,  an-  I'se  a-buttin  !  Heah  dat?”  and  giving  chase 
clear  out  of  sight  under  the  dark  waters  of  the  swamp  with 
dozen  frog  legs,  sought  to  thus  escape  him. 

But  Pomp  overtook  him,  and  gave  him  a  butt  that  sent  him 
clear  out  of  sight  under  the  dtark  waters  of  the  swamp  with 
a  tremendous  splash. 

“Now  youse  fotch  dem  legses  back  wid  yer!”  cried  Pomp, 
standing  on  the  bank  and  looking  down  into  the  water. 

Scores  of  men  rolled  in  convulsive  laughter  on  the  ground, 
and  Pomp  went  away,  shaking  his  woolly  head  in  anger  to 
gather  up  his  turtles,  giving  up  the  frogs  as  lost  altogether. 

The  work  of  sword-making  went  on  day  and  night  Men 


and  horses  came  in  hourly,  for  Tarleton,  the  fierce  British 
rider,  was  sweeping  through  that  section  like  a  whirlwind,  and 
the  patriots  looked  to  the  Swamp  Fox  to  meet  and  drive  him 

back.  — 

His  men  were  not  drilled  soldiers,  but  were  the  best  partisan 
fighters  the  world  ever  saw;  unerring  riflemen,  who  were 
lighted  to  the  swamps  by  the  light  of  their  burning  homes. 

On  the  fourth  night  after  young  Singleton’s  arrival  at  the 
camp  of  Marion,  about  midnight,  the  order  to  march  was 
given,  and  in  one  hour  the  band  of  patriots,  with  the  famous 
Swamp  Fox  at  their  head,  left  the  swamp  to  the  owls  and 
whip-poor-wills  to  go  in  search  of  the  enemies  of  their  coun¬ 
try. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

pomp’s  captube. 

His  commander  not  being  ready  for  him,  Robert  Singleton 
rode  with  the  gallant  Colonel  Horry,  determined  to  be  on  hand 
in  any  fight  the  Swamp  Fox  might  pick  up. 

“Do  you  know  where  we  are  going,  colonel?”  he  asked,  as 
he  rode  by  his  side. 

“No;  nor  does  any  other  man  in  this  command  except  the 
general,”  he  replied.  “But  you  may  rest  assured  that  he  does. 
He’ll  give  us  a  fight  as  sure  as  the  sun  rises.” 

“I  am  glad  of  that.  A  good  blow  now  would  have  good  ef¬ 
fect.” 

“Yes,  I  think  so,  too.  Where  is  your  man  Pomp?” 

“He’s  afoot  somewhere  with  the  men.  Can’t  ride  yet,  you 
know.  That  turtle  nipped  him  badly.” 

“Poor  fellow,  he’d  better  have  stayed  at  the  swamp.” 

“He  wouldn’t  do  it.  But  he  can  keep  up;  never  tires.” 

So  it  proved.  Pomp  kept  up  with  them  with  the  greatest 
ease. 

Just  about  daylight  they  came  in  sight  of  the  smouldering 
fires  of  a  Tory  camp,  of  which  the  Swamp  Fox  had  received 
information  from  his  scouts. 

“Ah,  there  they  are,”  said  Horry,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the 
campfires.  “We  have  met  them  sooner  than  I  expected.  They 
are  Tories.” 

The  word  went  from  mouth  to  mouth  that  the  hated  Tories 
along  the  Santee  were  before  them.  The  men  grasped  their 
weapons,  their  eyes  flashed,  lips  compressed,  and  they  stood 
ready  for  the  work  of  death. 

Colonel  Horry  was  sent  around  to  the  south  side  to  prevent 
escape  by  that  route,  and  Robert  Singleton,  armed  with  a 
heavy  saber  and  a  brace  of  pistols,  went  with  him. 

“Ah,  we  shall  have  a  hard  fight  with  them,”  said  the  brave 
partisan.  “We  are  between  them  and  that  swamp  back  there.” 

“How  many  men  have  you  on  this  side?”  Robert  asked. 

“Eighty,  and  every  man  a  hero,”  was  the  reply. 

The  next  moment  a  volley  from  the  other  side  was  poured 
into  the  camp  of  the  sleeping  Tories.  Their  guards  were  shot 
down  or  cut  down  at  the  same  time,  and  Marion’s  men  rushed 
in  to  finish  the  work. 

The  Tory  captain  was  a  daring,  desperate  character. 

He  sprang  to  his  feet  and  rallied  his  men  around  him. 

The  patriots  pressed  them  so  hard  that  they  slowly  re¬ 
treated  toward  the  spot  where  Colonel  Peter  Horry  and  his 
brave  men  were  concealed  awaiting  them. 

“Down  with  the  wretches!  Kill  the  Tories!”  yelled  Marion’s 
men,  as  they  poured  a  leaden  hail  into  their  midst. 

“King  George!  King  George  forever!”  yelled  the  daring 
Tory  leader. 

“Stand  up  and  fight  for  him.  then!”  cried  the  brave  Captain 
Conyers,  dashing  forward  and  crossing  swords  with  him. 

The  Tory  leader  was  no  match  for  Conyers  in  swordsman¬ 
ship,  and  in  less  than  one  minute  his  weapon  was  seut  flying 
through  the  air. 
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“Splendidly  done!"  exclaimed  Robert,  who  witnessed  the 


combat  by  the  light  of  the  campfires. 

“But  he  hasn’t  got  him  yet,”  remarked  Colonel  Horry. 

Half  a  score  of  -Tories  made  a  dash  at  Conyers  to  cut  him 
down,  but  the  heavy  swords  of  the  patriots,  made  from  saws 
by  their  rude  blacksmiths,  dealt  terrible  havoc  on  all  sides. 

The  clash  of  steel,  mingled  with  fierce  curses,  filled  the 
forest.  The  bitterness  of  partisan  hate  raged  in  all  its  fury, 
and  single  combats  between  personal  enemies  took  place  all 
around. 

Men  clutched  each  other’s  throats,  and  hewed  and  hacked 
each  other  to  death. 

Finally  the  heavy  broadswords  of  Marion’s  men  began  to 
tell,  and  the  Tories  were  driven  back  on  Horry’s  men. 

"Now,  men,  let  ’em  have  it!”  cried  Colonel  Horry,  and  the 
next  moment  they  poured  in  a  deadly  fire  that  laid  low  about 
twenty  of  the  Tories. 

Then,  without  waiting  for  further  orders,  the  patriots  dash¬ 
ed  forward  with  their  heavy  swords,  and  struck  right  and  left. 

"Quarter!  quarter!”  cried  the  now  terrified  Tories,  throw¬ 
ing  down  their  arms  and  dropping  upon  their  knees. 

“Yes,  there’s  quarter  for  you,  Joe  Lathers!”  cried  a  patriot, 
whose  house  had  been  burned  down  by  Lathers,  at  the  same 
time  killing  the  Tory  by  a  tremendous  sweep  of  his  sword. 

Colonel  Horry  and  Robert  dashed  in  and  did  all  they  could 
to  stop  the  slaughter.  The  patriots  seemed  wild  with  rage. 

“Burned  my  house,  did  you?”  cried  one,  cutting  down  a 
Tory. 

“Killed  my  boy,  did  you?”  cried  another,  thrusting  a  sword 
through  a  kneeling  body. 

“Run  my  wife  and  children  to  the  swamps,  eh?”  screamed  a 
third,  cutting  savagely  right  and  left. 

“Kill  ’em  all!  ”  chorussed  a  dozen  voices. 

“We  surrender,  we  surrender!”  cried  the  Tories,  on  all 
sides,  and  at  last  General  Marion  himself  rushed  forward, 
sword  in  hand,  and  commanded  his  men  to  desist. 

Marion’s  men  never  disobeyed  him.  He  was  a  man  of  .few 
words.  They  loved  him  for  his  daring,  his  tender  heart,  and 
gentle  ways  in  camp.  They  loved  him  because  he  was  a  lion 
in  battle.  They  fell  back  clutching  tightly  their  drenched 
weapons,  yet  hissing  deadly  hate  at  the  hated  Tories. 

A  death-like  stillness  reigned  over  the  bloody  scene  for  a 
few  minutes,  broken  only  by  the  groans  of  the  wounded. 

Suddenly  a  voice  in  the  woods  in  the  back  of  the  camp  was 
heard,  followed  by  grunts  and  groans  and  curses. 

“Oh,  I’se  a  brack  nigger,  eh!  Youse’ll  be  bracker’n  me  when 
I  gets  froo  wid  you,  yer  old  Tory!  I’se  de  swamp  goat  what 
runs  wid  de  Swamp  Fox!  Ugh!  Take  dat!  How  you  like 
dat?  Cuss  Pomp  agin  an’  I’ll  butt  yer  bref  outen  youse!  ” 

The  patriots  knew  Pomp  was  butting  a  Tory  to  his  heart’s 
content,  and  scores  of  them  seized  torches  and  rushed  over  to 
see  the  fun. 

To  their  astonishment  and  delight  they  found  that  Pomp 
had  intercepted  the  Tory  leader  as  he  was  trying  to  escape,  and 
butted  him  to  utter  helplessness. 

Pomp  stood  over  the  prostrate  Tory,  shaking  his  head  at 
him  as  would  a  goat,  watching  to  see  him  rise  high  enough  to 
receive  another  thump. 

But  the  man  had  got  enough. 

“That’ll  do,  Pomp,”  said  Robert,  and  Pomp  stepped  back  to 
allow  the  patriots  to  secure  the  prize. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  OATH  OF  HEROES. 

The  victory  over  the  Tories  on  Lynch  Creek  spread  terror  up 
and  down  the  Santee  for  several  days,  and  the  Whig  families 
had  a  little  respite  from  their  depredations. 

But  almost  on  the  heels  of  the  victory  came  the  news  of  the 


fall  of  Charleston  and  the  surrender  of  General  Lincoln  to  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  with  the  whole  Southern  army. 

General  Marion  feared  the  effect  on  his  men,  and  sought  to 
keep  them  busy  in  order  to  divert  their  minds.  His  was  now 
the  only  American  armed  force  in  the  State,  and  it  seemed 
utter  folly  for  him  to  contend  against  the  conqueror. 

But  the  indomitable  patriot  resolved  to  carry  on  the  war 
as  long  as  he  could  muster  a  man. 

He  called  his  officers  around  him,  and  told  them  frankly 
that  Charleston  had  fallen,  and  that  his,  was  now  the  only 
force  of  patriots  in  the  Carolinas.  “But,”  he  said,  “all  is  not 
lost.  We  will  hide  in  our  swamps  by  day,  and  go  forth  by 
night  to  smite  their  small  parties  as  they  forage.  Help  will 
eventually  come  from  the  North.  Will  you  stand  by  me?” 

The  brave  patriot  officers  to  a  man  drew  their  swords,  and 
raising  their  points  above  their  heads  till  they  almost  touched, 
cried  out  with  one  voice: 

“We  will,  to  the  end!  ” 

“Thank  you,  gentlemen,”  said  the  hero,  his  face  lighting  up 
with  a  smile.  “We’ll' strike  a  blow  for  liberty  before  the  sun 
rises.  Go  to  your  men  and  have  them  ready  to  move  at  mid¬ 
night.  ” 

The  officers  turned  away  to  rejoin  their  men;  but  the  gen¬ 
eral  called  to  Robert  Singleton  to  come  with  him  a  moment. 

“You  are  a  fast  rider,  Mr.  Singleton,  and  a  good  soldier. 
Here  is  your  commission  as  a  captain.  I  can  give  you  but 
thirty  men  now.  When  you  have  a  chance  to  pick  up  recruits, 
do  so.” 

“Thanks,  general,”  said  Robert,  taking  the  commission.  “I 
shall  try  to  deserve  your  confidence.  Where  shall  I  find  my 
men?” 

“Colonel  Horry  will  show  them  to  you.” 

Robert  took  leave  of  the  Swamp  Fox  and  hastened  to  find 
Colonel  Horry. 

•  “Yes,”  said  the  partisan,  “here  they  are,”  and  taking  him 
to  a  body  of  men  who  were  ragged,  dirty,  and  very  poorly 
armed,  said: 

“Men,  here  is  your  captain,  Robert  Singleton.  He  will  have 
the  swamp  goat  for  your  protection.  ” 

The  men  greeted  him  with  good-natured  cordiality,  and 
laughed  at  the  colonel’s  hit  at  Pomp. 

“Now,  my  men,”  said  Robert,  “we  are  to  go  together  to 
death  or  victory.  Let  us  get  acquainted  so  that  we  may  know 
each  other,  and  then  swear  to  stand  together  as  long  as  a 
Briton  or  a  Tory  curses  the  soil  with  his  presence.  ” 

The  ragged  heroes  crowded  around  and  took  his  hand,,  giv¬ 
ing  him  their  names,  and  swearing  death  to  all  the  Tories 
they  could  catch. 

They  were  willing  to  show  quarter  to  British  soldiers,  but 
not  to  Tories — such  is  the  bitterness  of  an  internecine  war. 

“We  are  to  go  out  to-night.  Have  you  all  got  horses?” 

“Yes,”  was  the  response. 

“How  many  rounds  of  ammunition  have  you?” 

They  counted,  ranged  from  two^to  seven  each. 

“That’s  short,  but  our  swords  will  do  the  work.  Be  ready, 
to  move  at  the  moment.” 

Robert  then  got  acquainted  with  his  lieutenants,  and  soon 
was  the  idol  of  his  men,  for  they  saw  that  he  was  a  good  fel¬ 
low  and  full  of  fight. 

At  a  signal  the  little  command  glided  away  out  of  the 
swamp.  Pomp,  being  now  able  to  ride  his  horse,  went  with 
them,  armed  like  a  regular  soldier.  The  patriots  were  glad 
to  have  such  a  faithful  arm  in  their  midst. 

A  notorious  renegade  by  the  name  of  Barfield  had  been  gath¬ 
ering  Tories  up  on  the  Santee,  for  the  purpose  of  overawing 
the  Whigs,  and  finally  joining  Tarleton  in  his  raids  on  the 
plantations  on  the  Santee  and  Pedee  rivers. 

Marion’s  scouts  had  brought  him  word  that  Barfield  was 
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gathering  his  men  at  a  certain  mill,  and  the  wily  Swamp  Fox 
resolved  to  surprise  him  and  break  up  the  gathering. 

He  ordered  his  men  to  keep  perfectly  quiet  on  the  march, 
and,  but  for  the  occasional  breaking  of  a  twig,  or  the  clatter 
of  hoofs  on  portions  of  hard  earth,  they  could  not  have  been 
heard  fifty  yards. 

They  moved  swiftly,  determined  to  reach  and  strike  the 
enemy  before  the  sun  of  day  should  betray  their  presence. 

Their  celerity  of  movement  brought  them  upon  the  Tories 
just  at  daylight.  The  Tory  guards  fired  upon  them  and  re¬ 
treated,  with  the  Whigs  at  their  heels  pouring  leaden  hail  into 
them  at  every  step. 

Barfield  made  a  brave  resistance,  but  he  could  not  rally  his 
men  in  the  confusion  that  followed,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
they  fled,  leaving  over  half  their  number  dead,  wounded  or 
prisoners. 

Again  did  Colonel  Horry  and  Captain  Singleton  have  to  ex¬ 
ert  all  the  authority  they  possessed  to  save  the  Tories  from 
the  vengeance  of  their  men. 

“Colonel  Horry!”  cried  an  old,  gray-head  Whig,  “there  is 
the  man  who  butchered  my  two  boys  in  cold  blood!  Let  me 
kill  him,  and  then  you  may  have  me  shot!  ” 

“No — no,  Grayson,"  said  Colonel  Horry,  shaking  his  head, 
“because  men  violate  the  usages  of - ” 

“Usages!”  screamed  the  old  patriot,  maddened  at  the  sight 
of  the  murderer  of  his  two  sons.  “Die,  murderer!  ”  and  bring¬ 
ing  his  heavy  broadsword  down  on  the  villain’s  head.  “Now 
shoot  me.  Colonel  Horry,”  lie  said.  “I  have  disobeyed  orders.” 

“No,  Grayson,”  said  Horry,  tears  in  his  eyes,  grasping  the 
old  man’s  hand.  “I  cannot  blame  you,  but  I  could  not  give  my 
consent  for  you  to  kill  him,  you  know..  He  deserved  just  what 
he  got.” 

“Hurrah  for  Horry!”  yelled  the  men,  for  they  knew  the 
brave  officer  sympathized  with  them  in  their  sufferings  and 
thirst  for  vengeance. 

Barfield  -escaped,  and  joined  Tarleton  with  a  small  remnant 
of  his  command. 

Tarleton  at  once  set  out  to  chastise  the  wily  Swamp  Fox; 
Marion’s  scouts  brought  word  of  the  pursuit. 

“To  the  swamp!”  was  the  order,  and  the  patriots  dashed 
forward,  entering  the  great  swamps  of  the  Santee,  going 
through  water  that  left  no  traces  behind  them. 

There  did  Marion  strike,  dodge  and  elude  in  the  terrible 
partisan  warfare  he  was  waging  in  the  name  of  Liberty. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OX  TIIE  WARPATH. 

We  now  come  to  the  darkest  days  of  the  Revolution  in  the 
South. 

With  the  fall  of  Charleston  and  the  loss  of  Lincoln’s  army 
the  hopes  of  the  Whigs  sank  to  the  lowest  ebb. 

The  little  force  of  Marion  was  too  small  to  confront  the 
well-armed  and  trained  legions  of  Britain. 

Tarleton  and  Lord  Rawdon  over-ran  the  whole  of  Carolina, 
killing,  burning,  and  plundering  wherever  they  went. 

Cornwallis,  who  succeeded  Sir  Henry  Clinton  after  the  fall 
of  Charleston,  issued  proclamation  after  proclamation  to  the 
people,  offering  pardon  to  all  who  would  lay  down  their  arms 
and  take  the  parole  or  “protection"  of  the  conqueror. 

Hundreds  of  patriots,  thinking  the  cause  of  liberty  hopeless, 
accepted  the  protection,  and  were  permitted  to  remain  in  quiet 
at  their  homes  for  a  while. 

But  as  months  rolled  on,  and  Marion  and  Sumter  and  their 
daring  followers  kept  cutting  off  small  parties  of  the  British 


troops,  the  British  commander,  feeling  the  need  of  more  men, 
issued  orders  for  all  of  those  who  had  accepted  paroles  to 
come  in  and  enter  the  service  of  King  George  and  fight  against 
their  Whig  neighbors. 

This  hundreds  refused  to  do,  saying  that  if  they  must  fight 
they  would  fight  for  their  country  and  not  against  it. 

The  result  was  that  the  people  flocked  to  Marion  and  Sum¬ 
ter’s  standard,  and  swore  death  to  all  traitors  to  the  country. 

Anxious  to  strike  a  blow,  and  thus  keep  up  his  men’s  spirits, 
General  Marion  at  once  set  about  dispersing  the  Tories  that 
were  organizing  in  his  district. 

Major  Gainey  was  commanding  a  large  body  of  Tories  at 
Brilton’s  Neck,  on  the  Pedee.  The  Swamp  Fox  resolved  to  at¬ 
tack  him.  He  moved  rapidly,  riding  all  night,  and  struck  their 
camp  at  daylight.  The  surprise  was  complete,  and  the  contest 
but  a  short  one.  Captain  Singleton  dashed  in  on  them  at  the 
head  of  his  ifien,  and  killed  several  ere  they  could  fire  a  gun. 

A  captain  and  a  score  of  men  were  killed,  and  the  rest  dis¬ 
persed.  Major  James,  a  brave  patriot  who  had  defied  the 
British,  signaled  out  Gainey,  and  challenged  him  to  fight. 

But  the  wary  Tory  sought  safety  in  flight,  and  the  Whig 
pursued  him  a  half  mile  into  the  very  recesses  of  the  great 
Pedee  swamp. 

Twenty-four  hours  after  this  victory  Marion  was  again  on 
the  move,  this  time  after  Barfield  again,  who  had  gathered  an¬ 
other  force,  and  intrenched  himself  to  await  the  onset  of  his 
wily  foe. 

Marion  never  exposed  his  men  unnecessarily.  He  knew  it 
would  not  do  to  attack  Barfield  where  he  was,  so  he  resolved 
to  draw  him  out. 

“Take  your  men,  Captain  Singleton,”  he  said  to  Robert, 
“and  draw  them  out.  Retreat  toward  the  Blue  Savannah,  and 
I  will  take  care  of  the  rest.” 

Robert  pushed  forward  with  his  men,  and  met  the  outposts 
of  the  Tories,  with  whom  he  exchanged  a  few  shots. 

To  his  astonishment  he  heard  his  name  called  from  the  other 

side. 

“Stand  where  you  are,  Bob  Singleton!  ”  cried  the  voice,  “and 
I’ll  show  you  bow  traitors  are  punished.” 

“Come  on,  then!”  returned  Rolpert,  and  the  next  moment  a 
young  man  in  the  uniform  of  a  British  captain  dashed  for¬ 
ward  on  horseback. 

“Ah,  is  it  you,  Charles  Bailey?”  exclaimed  Robert. 

“Yes — we  meet  again,  traitor,  and  you’ll  never  see  Harriet 
Peyton  again.” 

“Say  you  so!  She  preferred  me  to  you,  and  so  does  death! 
Have  at  you,  renegade!  ” 

Their  swords  clashed,  and  the  sparks  flew  from  them  like 
a  stream  of  fire;  then  their  horses  carried  them  beyond  their 
reach. 

They  wheeled  and  charged  again  with  all  the  fury  of  jealous 
hate  and  passion. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  AMBUSCADE. 

The  combatants  rested  in  their  saddles  and  watched  the 
death  struggle  of  the  two  rivals— for  such  they  were — for  the 
hand  of  the  beautiful  Harriet  Peyton.  She  had  preferred 
Robert  Singleton  to  Charles  Bailey,  and  hence  the  bitterness 
of  their  feelings  toward  each  other. 

Robert  Singleton  was  a  skillful  swordsman:  so  was  Bailey. 
But  Robert’s  sword,  roughly  made  of  an  old  saw,  was  the 
heaviest.  At  the  second  charge  the  young  patriot  cut  his 
enemy’s  weapon  in  two  and  had  him  at  his  mercy. 

“Surrender,  renegade!”  he  cried,  wheeling  and  charging 
again  upon  his  swordless  rival. 
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"Never!”  hissed  Bailey,  drawing  his  pistol  and  firing  almost 
in  Robert's  face.  The  ball  passed  so  close  to  Robert's  head  as 
to  cut  off  a  lock  of  his  hair. 

The  next  moment  the  Tories  yelled  like  so  many  demons, 
and  dashed  forward  to  the  rescue  of  their  leader,  followed 
by  the  main  body  under  Barfield  himself. 

Of  course,  the  patriots  had  to  retire,  but  they  bravely  con¬ 
tested  every  inch  of  ground,  emptying  a  number  of  saddles, 
and  making  them  pay  dearly  for  the  little  advantage  they 
enjoyed. 

Slowly  they  fell  back  upon  the  Blue  Savannah,  until  at  last 
the  over-confident  Tories  were  drawn  into  the  ambush  Marion 
had  prepared  for  them. 

“Fire!  ”  cried  Colonel  Horry,  who  was  nearest  to  the  enemy, 
and  the  brave  Whigs  poured  into  their  ranks  a  withering  fire, 
which  emptied  many  a  saddle. 

The  defeat  was  complete. 

Captain  Singleton  and  his  brave  men  turned  upon  Bailey 
and  his  followers,  and  chased  them  till  they  were  refuged  in 
the  wilds  of  the  swamp. 

The  collection  of  arms  from  the  defeated  Tories  supplied  the 
new  recruits  with  weapons  and  ammunition. 

The  famous  Swamp  Fox  did  not  rest  long  after  the  defeat  of 
Barfield.  The  approach  of  the  main  army  of  the  invaders,  to 
meet  Gates,  who  was  hastening  down  from  North  Carolina  to 
sweep  the  State  with  the  great  fame  he  had  acquired  as  the 
conqueror  of  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga. 

The  patriots  expected  great  things  of  him,  and  hundreds 
flocked  to  his  standard.  But  their  irregular  arms,  ragged 
uniforms,  and  general  unsoldierlike  appearance,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  fame  Marion’s  victories  had  given  them,  caused  the 
Continentals  to  laugh  at  them  unmercifully.  Gates  himself 
sneered  at  the  partisan  officers,  and  they  left  him  to  meet  his 
Waterloo  at  Camden  a  few  days  after. 

On  the  17th  of  August  Marion  despatched  Colonel  Horry, 
with  four  companies,  to  destroy  all  communication  with 
Charleston  and  capture  all  the  ammunition  he  could  hear  of. 

Robert’s  company  was  one  of  the  four  ,and  the  young  hero 
was  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  again  getting  within  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  his  home. 

“Pomp,”  he  said,  to  his  dare-devil  of  a  servant,  “we  are 
going  down  to  Charleston.” 

“Oh,  golly,  Marse  Robert!”  exclaimed  the  delighted  son  of 
Ham,  leaping  up  and  cracking  his  long  heels  together. 

The  command  moved  at  midnight.  Robert  and  Pomp  were 
mounted  on  Selim  and  Arrow,  two  of  the  swiftest  horses  in 
Marion’s  command. 

They  rode  swiftly  and  encamped  at  sunrise  In  the  heart  of  a 
big  swamp,  that  the  day. might  pass  without  their  presence 
being  suspected  in  that  part  of  the  State. 

When  the  stars  came  out  again,  Colonel  Horry  put  his  men 
in  motion  for  the  ferries  along  the  river.  The  moon  shone 
brilliantly  on  that  sultry  August  night,  and  the  silent  little 
army  moved  like  dark  specters  under  the  pines  from  ferry  to 
ferry. 

Their  work  was  well  done,  for  their  presence  in  that  sec¬ 
tion  was  entirely  unsuspected. 

Robert  and  Pomp  knew  every  inch  of  the  county,  and  many 
a  boat  was  found  and  destroyed  through  Pomp’s  knowledge  of 
their  locality,  which  otherwise  would  have  escaped. 

Colonel  Horry  was  overjoyed  at  the  success  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion,  capturing  much  ammunition,  and  distributed  full  rounds 
to  the  command  before  starting  to  rejoin  the  Swamp  Fox  on 
the  upper  Santee. 

About  this  time  Tarleton  and  Lord  Rawdon  commenced  a 
series  of  barbaric  exactions  that  drove  hundreds  of  men  to 
take  up  arms  against  them  who  otherwise  would  have  re¬ 


mained  neutral.  They  commenced  hanging  and  burning  with 
a  recklessness  that  shamed  even  the  Indians  themselves. 

In  the  city  of  Charleston  they  hanged  Colonel  Hayne,  one 
of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  city,  on  a  trivial  charge. 
The  act  sent  a  thrill  of  indignation  throughout  the  State,  and 
the  patriots  who  had  suffered  so  many  wrongs  of  their  own 
resolved  to  remember  him  whenever  they  met  the  enemy. 

But  while  these  things  were  transpiring,  and  before  Horry 
rejoined  Marion,  the  main  armies  had  met  at  Camden  in  a 
pitched  battle.  Gates  was  utterly  routed,  and  the  patriot  army 
fled  in  dismay  back  into  North  Carolina,  again  leaving  the 
men  of  Marion  the  only  armed  Whig  force  in  the  State. 

The  news  of  the  disaster  reached  Marion;  fearing  its  effect 
on  his  men,  he  turned  toward  Nelson’s  Ferry,  the  most  direct 
route  from  Camden  to  Charleston.  He  well  knew  the  enemy 
would  send  prisoners  back  to  Charleston,  and  push  on  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  Gates. 

His  scouts  soon  advised  him  of  the  approach  of  a  strong 
British  guard,  escorting  a  large  body  of  Continental  prisoners 
to  the  prison  ships  at  Charleston. 

The  guards  stopped  at  a  house  on  the  east  side  of  the  Santee 
river.  Marion  sent  Colonel  Peter  Horry  with  a  detachment 
to  hold  the  pass  at  Horse  Creek  in  the  swamp,  while  he  with 
the  main  body  attacked  the  guard  in  the  rear. 

The  attack  was  made  at  daylight. 

The  guards  were  completely  surprised,  and  the  defeat  signal. 
Twenty-two  British  were  killed  or  captured,,  together  with 
several  Tories,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  Continental  prison* 
ers  released. 

“Hurrah  for  the  Swamp  Fox!”  yelled  the  released  prisoners, 
throwing  their  hats  in  the  air  and  dancing  about  like  over¬ 
grown  schoolboys. 

Marion’s  men,  ragged  and  poorly  armed  as  they  were,  were 
hugged  and  praised  to  the  skies  by  the  Continentals  for  their 
timely  assistance,  but  when  Marion  offered  to  enroll  them  in 
his  command,  only  three  accepted  his  offer. 

They  were  tired  of  fighting  against  hope,  and  believed  that 
Gates’  defeat  would  put  an  end  to  the  war  and  the  hopes  of 
the  patriots,  and  therefore  would  not  make  matters  worse  by 
continuing  a  hopeless  struggle. 

But  the  Swamp  Fox  and  his  brave  men  did  not  despair. 
They  resolved  to  push  for  the  swamps,  and  strike  in  detail 
such  blows  as  would  make  the  constant  occupation  of  the 
country  an  impossibility  with  the  enemy. 

His  scouts  brought  in  the  news  of  a  Tory  gathering  at 
Black  Mingo,  fifteen  miles  below  his  camp,  and  he  at  once 
resolved  to  pay  them  a  visit. 

Midnight  found  him  stealing  out  of  the  swamp,  serpent-like, 
with  Captain  Singleton  in  advance  with  his  broadswordsmen. 

Just  before  daylight  Robert  met  with  an  adventure  that 
came  near  costing  him  his  life,  which  was  saved  by  the  saga¬ 
city  of  PomP- 


CHAPTER  XI. 

» 

PURSUING  A  shadow — CATCHING  a  substance. 

The  night  was  clear,  beautiful  starlight,  and  the  roadbed 
was  sandy,  so  that  the  sound  of  the  horses’  hoofs  was  not 
heard  fifty  feet  away. 

Robert  was  riding  at  the  head  of  his  men  with  Pomp  with 
him,  when  he  espied  something  like  a  man  dart  across  the 
road  some  little  distance  in  advance.  Pomp  saw  it  at  the 
same  time,  but  made  no  mention  of  the  fact. 

Knowing  that  General  Marion  would  not  allow  the  com¬ 
mand  to  be  diverted  from  the  main  object  of  the  midnight 
march,  Robert  resolved  to  let  his  men  push  on,  whilst  he  re- 
connoitered  in  the  direction  he  had  seen  the  man  run. 
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“Lieutenant,"  he  said  to  his  second  officer,  “you  and  Ser¬ 
geant  McDonald  keep  ahead  here  and  push  on  till  I  order  you 
to  halt.  I  will  join  you  in  half  an  hour,”  and  then  he  spurred 
his  horse  into  the  open  pine  forest  in  pursuit  of  the  man. 

The  moon  shone  through  the  pines  in  patches  here  and 
there,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  man 
dodging  behind  the  trees.  Quick  as  a  flash  he  sprang  from 
his  horse  and  rushed  on  the  man. 

“Surrender  or  die!”  he  exclaimed. 

“Never!  "  was  the  reply,  and  Robert  saw  a  tall,  angular  form 
gliding  swiftly  away  further  into  the  forest. 

“Halt,  or  I  will  fire!”  hissed  Robert,  and  the  man  dodged 
behind  a  tree  just  as  Robert  fired  his  pistol  at  him. 

Without  a  word  in  reply,  or  even  a  blow,  the  man  retreated 
still  further  into  the  depth  of  the  forest,  and  Robert,  exas¬ 
perated  by  his  failure  to  either  hit  or  overtake  him,  pursued 
him  with  a  determination  to  run  him  down. 

Suddenly  he  heard  the  man  give  a  short,  sharp,  shrill 
whistle. 

“That’s  a  signal  to  his  companions,"  said  Robert  to  him¬ 
self,  half  inclined  to  stop  and  retreat  himself.  But  the  next 
moment  he  made  a  spurt  and  got  close  enough  to  give  the 
man  a  cut  on  the  shoulder. 

With  a  cry  of  rage  the  man  turned  upon  him  with  a  heavy 
stick  which  he  carried  in  his  right  hand. 

“Cut  him  down,  the  rebel!"  he  cried,  and  immediately  five 
men  sprang  out  from  behind  trees,  and  surrounded  the  daring 
young  patriot. 

“Surrender  or  you’re  a  dead  man!”  cried  a  stern  voice  in 
the  party. 

“Never!  ” 

“Seize  him,  men,  ahd  let’s  hang  him!  ”  cried  the  harsh  voice, 
and  in  a  twinkling  six  stalwart  men  threw  themselves  upon 

him. 

Robert  gave  a  tremendous  blow  with  his  heavy  sword,  and 
a  man  went  down.  The  next  moment  he  received  a  blow  on 
the  head  that  staggered  him  backwards,  and  made  a  million 
stars  dance  before  his  eyes. 

The  trunk  of  a  tree  prevented  him  from  falling  to  the 
ground. 

“Take  keer,  dar,  Marse  Robert!”  cried  a  voice,  which  the 
half-stunned  patriot  recognized  as  that  of  his  servant,  and  in 
a  twinkling  he  heard  a  grunt  and  a  groan  from  one  of  the 
Tories,  for  such  they  were,  as  Pomp  butted  him  senseless  to 
the  ground. 

Bump — bump!  went  Pomp  against  two  others,  and  down 
they  tumbled,  hardly  knowing  what  had  struck  them. 

“What  in  blazes  is  that?” 

“Ba-a-a-a-a!  ”  bleated  Pomp.  “I’se  de  swamp  goat!”  and 
striking  the  tall  rnan  whom  Robert  had  pursued  in  the  pit  of 
the  stomach,  he  knocked  him  senseless. 

“Good  for  you,  Pomp!  ”  cried  Robert,  recovering  his  wits  and 
cutting  down  one  of  the  Tories. 

“Run,  Marse  Robert,”  cried  the  faithful  fellow.  “De  woods 
am  full  ob  dem!  ” 

As  if  to  confirm  his  words  half  a  dozen  shots  resounded 
through  the  woods,  and  as  many  bullets  whistled  uncomfort¬ 
ably  close  to  their  heads. 

Robert  needed  no  second  invitation  to  run.  He  darted  away 
in  the  direction  he  had  come.  His  faithful  horse  followed  pret¬ 
ty  close  on  his  heels.  He  saw  him,  ran  to  him,  and  leaped  into 
the  saddle. 

'  “Away,  Selim!"  he  exclaimed,  and  the  swift-footed  animal 
dashed  off  like  a  rocket. 

Robert  threw  himself  on  his  horse’s  neck,  and  let  him  go 
on  his  own  way,  knowing  the  sagacious  beast  would  quickly  re¬ 
join  the  command  on  the  march. 

He  was  not  disappointed. 


The  horse  gained  the  road  and  dashed  off  at  full  speed  in 
pursuit  of  Marion’s  men. 

Pomp  brought  up  the  rear  mounted  on  Arrow,  his  faithful 

horse. 

But  behind  him  came  five  Tories,  anxious  to  catch  him. 

Two  such  horses  as  Selim  and  Arrow  were  not  to  be  over¬ 
taken  in  a  race  like  that. 

It  was  not  long  before  Robert  came  up  with  the  rear  of 
Marion’s  men. 

Colonel  Peter  Horry  was  in  command  there. 

“I  am  pursued,”  said  Robert  to  the  brave  partisan.  “Am¬ 
bush  a  dozen  men  and  you  will  catch  them!  ” 

The  ambush  was  instantly  formed,  and  the  pursuers  rushed 
into  it  pell-mell,  only  to  be  gobbled  up  by  the  patriots. 

“So  I  have  caught  you  at  last?”  said  Robert,  going  up  to  the 
tall,  angular  man  he  had  pursued  through  the  pines. 

A  bitter  curse  fell  from  the  man’s  lips. 

Robert  hastened  to  rejoin  his  men,  who  were  now  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  Black  Mingo. 

When  within  a  mile  of  the  place  where  the  enemy  was  en¬ 
camped,  General  Marion  found  that  they  were  strongly  posted 
at  Shepherd’s  Ferry,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Black  Mingo, 
where  they  commanded  the  passage  of  the  river. 

Marion  was  too  sensible  a  commander  4o  undertake  to 
cross  the  river  in  the  face  of  such  a  position.  There  was  one 
other  place  where  it  could  be  reached — a  mile  above,  over  a 
boggy  causeway  and  a  small  plank  bridge. 

It  was  past  midnight  when  Captain  Singleton’s  men  struck 
that  bridge.  The  sound  of  the  crossing  alarmed  the  Tories  be¬ 
low.  An  alarm-gun  was  fired  in  the  camp.  The  enemy  flew 
to  arms. 

General  Marion,  seeing  that  his  presence  was  discovered  by 
the  Tories,  dashed  forward  to  the  head  of  the  column,  and 
said: 

“Follow  me  at  full  gallop!”  and  put  spurs  to  his  horse. 

“Follow,  men!”  cried  Captain  Singleton,  dashing  up  along¬ 
side  the  Swamp  Fox. 

When  within  rifle  shot  of  the  enemy  they  dismounted  and 
began  the  action. 

Captain  Singleton  was  ordered  down  the  road  to  attack  Dol- 
lard’s  house  in  the  rear,  where  the  enemy  were  very  strongly 
posted,  while  Colonel  Peter  Horry  was  sent  to  the  right,  the 
cavalry  to  the  left,  Marion  himself  bringing  up  the  reserve. 

When  Robert  reached  the  house  where  he  expected  to  find 
opposition  and  a  hard  struggle,  he  found  the  enemy  gone. 

They  had  retreated  to  a  strong  position  in  an  old  field. 

“Why,  what  does  this  mean?”  Robert  asked,  as  he  looked 
suspiciously  about  him.  “They  must  be  in  ambush  some¬ 
where.  ” 

The  men  stood  listening  for  signs  of  the  enemy’s  where¬ 
abouts. 

Suddenly  they  heard  a  tremendous  volley  of  musketry  in  the 
old  field.  They  saw  the  flash  of  every  gun,  and  they  flashed 
in  opposite  directions. 

“There  they  are,”  said  Robert.  “Colonel  Horry  has  got  the 
whole  crowd  on  his  hands.  Let’s  go  to  his  aid,  men,”  and 
rushing  forward,  he  was  followed  closely  by  his  brave  fellows. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  saw  that  Horry’s  men  had  been  driven 
back,  but  that  the  daring  partisan  was  rallying  them  again. 

“Now  give  it  to  them— fire!  ”  cried  Robert,  and  his  men 
poured  into  the  rear  of  the  exultant  Tories  a  withering  fire 
that  dropped  nearly  a  score  of  them  to  the  ground,  and  cre¬ 
ated  a  wild  panic  in  their  ranks. 

No  enemy  can  stand  a  fire  in  the  rear:  they  rushed  wildly  in 
different  directions,  finally  throwing  away  their  arms  and 
seeking  refuge  in  a  swamp  near  by,  leaving  nearly  half  their 
number  dead  on  the  field. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  riPEWOODS’  GROCERY. 

The  victory  at  the  Black  Mingo  had  a  very  depressing  effect 
on  the  Tories  in  that  section.  Many  of  them  came  in  and 
wanted  to  join  the  Swamp  Fox’s  men.  Some  of  them  he  re¬ 
ceived,  some  he  rejected.  Their  general  character  was  bad — 
too  bad  to  be  allowed  to  claim  the  name  of  Whigs. 

Soon  after  the  battle  the  Whigs  wanted  to  return  to  their 
families  and  look  after  them,  as  the  Tories  were  now  too  milch 
overawed  to  be  of  any  particular  danger. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  Marion’s  men  were  simply 
farmers  along  the  Santee  and  Pedee  rivers  who  flew  to  arms 
at  the  call  of  the  Swamp  Fox,  fought  without  pay,  and  re¬ 
turned  home  to  their  families  as  soon  as  the  danger  was  past. 

Hence,  within  a  week  after  the  fight  at  Black  Mingo,  Mar¬ 
ion’s  force,  instead  of  five  hundred,  did  not  amount  to  one 
hundred  men. 

But  they  were  within  call. 

Two  days’  notice  would  rally  them  around  his  banner  again 
in  the  deep  recesses  of  some  swamp  on  the  Santee  or  the 
Pedee  rivers. 

But  there  were  a  few  who  had  no  homes  to  which  they  could 
return — those  whose  homes  were  within  the  British  lines. 
Among  those  were  Robert  Singleton,  Sergeant  McDonald,  and 
many  others. 

“Sergeant,”  said  Robert  to  the  brave  sergeant,  “would  you 
like  to  go  down  to  my  father’s  plantation  with  me?  I  am 
going  to  see  how  things  are  down  there,  and  would  like  to 
have  you  go  with  me.” 

“Yes,  captain,  I  would  be  glad  to  accompany  you,  having  no 
place  else  to  go.” 

“Come  on,  then.  We’ll  make  a  strong  team,  with  Pomp  to 
watch  out  for  us.” 

Early  the  next  morning  they  mounted  their  horses  and 
left  the  great  swamp,  striking  for  the  main  Charleston  road, 
recrossing  the  river  at  Nelson’s  Ferry. 

On  their  way  down  the  country  they  sang  songs  and  made 
merry  over  every  little  incident,  feeling  in  lively  spirits,  and 
stopped  at  a  place  where  a  man  kept  a  sort  of  trading  post  or 
grocery  store.  I 

There  they  halted  several  hours,  saying  nothing  of  their 
connection  with  the  terible  Swamp  Fox. 

Nearly  a  dozen  men  came  in  while  they  were  there,  and 
asked  many  questions  as  to  their  destination. 

Sergeant  McDonald  was  a  man  of  prodigious  strength,  and 
a  very  devil  in  a  fight. 

One  of  the  men  around  the  grocery  asked  him  where  he  was 
from. 

“Halifax,”  he  replied. 

“Yer  don’t  say,  now!  ”  exclaimed  the  man.  “  Whar  mout  you 
be  gwine,  stranger?” 

“I  want  to  go  Heavenward,”  replied  the  sergeant,  “but  I’m 
afraid  I’m  on  the  wrong  road.” 

The  man  looked  askance  at  his  neighbor,  and  shifted  his 
tobacco  to  the  other  side  of  his  mouth. 

“Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  know  about  me?”  the 
sergeant  asked,  after  a  pause. 

“Be  you  Whig  or  Tory?”  the  man  asked,  a  glitter  in  his  cold 
gray  eyes  that  betrayed  his  feelings. 

“Oh,  ho!  That’s  what  you  wanted  to  ask  me  all  the  time. 
Now,  say,  what  are  you,  Whig  or  Tory?” 

“Oh,  I  ain't  nothing,”  replied  the  man  uneasily.  “I’m  neu¬ 
tral  in  this  ’ere  fight.” 

“Then  keep  your  mouth  shut,  and  don’t  try  to  make  men 
*„how  their  hands.  Brave  men  don’t  do  that  way.” 


The  man  was  dumfounded. 

He  could  make  no  reply. 

He  walked  away  and  held  a  whispered  conversation  with 
five  or  six  men,  all  of  whom  went  with  him  into  the  grocery, 
and  drank  deeply  of  the  liquor  sold  there. 

Soon  after  they  entered  the  grocery,  one  of  them  came  out, 
and  approaching  Robert,  asked: 

“Are  you  a  Whig  or  Tory,  sir?” 

“What  are  you?”  Robert  asked,  facing  him,  and  looking 
daggers  at  him. 

“That’s  my  business,”  was  the  cool  reply.  “We  want  to 
know  who  and  what  you  are.” 

“Well,  that’s  our  business,  and  if  you  or  anybody  else  puts 
a  nose  in  said  business,  it  will  be  smashed.” 

“These  are  troublous  times - ” 

“  Yes,  and  you’ll  have  trouble  pretty  soon  if  you  don’t  attend 
to  your  business,  and  let  ours  alone,”  said  the  sergeant,  “so 
you  get  out  of  the  way  and  save  yourself.” 

The  man  went  back  into  the  grocery,  and  in  less  than  ten 
minutes  the  party  of  five  came  out  together  and  approached 
our  two  heroes'. 

“Surrender!”  cried  one  who  acted  as  leader  of  the  party, 
presenting  a  pistol  at  McDonald’s  breast. 

Quick  as  a  flash  the  sergeant  knocked  up  the  weapon,  and 
planted  a  blow  between  his  eyes  that  stretched  him  senseless 
on  the  ground. 

Robert  served  the  one  nearest  to  him  -the  same  way,  and  then 
drew  his  pistol  and  fired,  wounding  one  of  the  others. 

In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  McDonald  knocked  another  one 
down,  and  was  about  to  return  to  the  first  one,  when  Pomp 
dashed  in  with  a  whoop,  and  butted  the  last  one  into  a  cocked 
hat. 

Thus,  in  almost  a  second’s  time,  the  five  men  were  placed 
hors  du  combat,  and  were  prisoners  to  the  two  daring  stran¬ 
gers.  The  four  that  were  down  Pomp  butted  as  fast  as  they 
attempted  to  rise,  and  the  one  wounded  went  back  into  the 
grocery,  groaning  and  declaring  that  he  was  killed. 

Robert  and  the  sergeant  laughed  long  and  heartily  as  Pomp 
thumped  the  traitors  unmercifully  for  some  time,  after  which 
they  mounted  their  horses  and  resumed  their  journey. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

i 

THE  MIDNIGHT  CAPTURE. 

On  being  left  alone  by  our  heroes  the  Tories  met  in  the  gro¬ 
cery  again  and  swore  to  follow  and  murder  the  two  daring 
patriots  in  their  sleep,  while  for  Pomp,  they  vowed  to  burn 
him  in  a  hollow  log. 

They  followed  Robert  and  the  sergeant — all  but  the  wound¬ 
ed  one — keeping  out  of  sight,  until  the  sun  went  down  be¬ 
hind  the  pines. 

Then  they  drew  nearer  and  saw  the  patriots  stop  at  a  spring 
and  prepare  to  encamp  there.  * 

On  the  way  two.  more  had  been  added  to  the  number  of  the 
pursuers,  and  the  hope  of  crushing  the  two  daring  rebels  ren¬ 
dered  them  bold  and  defiant.  But  they  had  sufficient  respect 
for  their  prowess  to  prefer  to  attack  them  unawares — when 
they  slumbered  and  slept. 

They  dismounted  and  hid  their  horses  in  the  woods,  some 
distance  from  the  spring  where  our  heroes  were. 

Night  came  on,  and  Pomp,  with  that  prowling  instinct  so 
marked  in  his  race,  roamed  about  in  the  bushes  in  search  of  a 
persimmon  tree,  up  which  he  hoped  to  find  an  opossum.  Sud¬ 
denly  he  heard  a  horse  snort,  and  knew  that  it  did  not  belong 
to  his  party. 
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Creeping  through  the  bushes,  he  came  across  seven  horses 
tied  to  swinging  limbs,  with  no  man  in  sight. 

He  at  once  became  suspicious,  and  hastened  back  to  acquaint 
Robert  and  the  sergeant  with  his  discovery. 

“We  are  pursued,  then,”  said  Robert,  turning  to  the  ser¬ 
geant;  “build  a  fire,  Pomp,  and  then  move  the  horses  further 
down  the  branch.” 

Pomp  lost  no  time  in  obeying  his  young  master,  and  the 
horses  were  placed  out  of  danger. 

Robert  and  the  sergeant  then  concealed  themselves  to  watch 
results. 

In  the  meantime  Pomp,  fully  of  the  belief  that  the  strangers 
were  Tories,  crept  in  among  the  seven  horses  and  hamstrung 
every  one  of  them. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  when  the  sergeant  touched  Robert’s 
arm  and  pointed  at  the  face  of  a  man  peering  through,  the 
bushes  on  the  other  side  of  the  fire. 

“By  George!  ”  whispered  Robert,  as  he  gazed  at  the  fellow’s 
face.  “I  believe  it’s  one  of  those  fellows  we  met  back  on  the 
road.  ” 

“Yes — they’ve  followed  us,”  said  the  sergeant,  a  black  scowl 
overspreading  his  face.  V 

One — two — three — four  faces  appeared,  and  then  the  whole 
seven  emerged  from  the  bushes  and  crowded  around  the 
smouldering  embers. 

“They’ve  gone!  ”  growled  one  of  them. 

Bang — bang!  went  Robert’s  and  the  sergeant’s  pistols,  and 
down  went  two  Tories,  dead  as  herrings. 

“Surrender,  or  you  are  dead  men!”  shouted  Robert. 

“Yes — yes — don’t  shoot!”  cried  the  five  terror-stricken 
Tories,  throwing  down  their  arms;  “we  surrender!” 

“Hold  up  your  hands,  then!  ” 

They  held  them  up.  » 

The  sergeant  took  up  their  arms. 

They  were  tied  hard  and  fast,  and  then  the  sergeant  signaled 
out  those  whom  he  recognized  as  among  those  he  had  seen 
in  the  grocery. 

“You  came  to  kill  us,  didn’t  you?”  he  asked. 

“No,”  was  the  reply.  “We  wanted  to  join  you,  and  fight 
with  Marion.” 

“Good  Lord!”  exclaimed  the  astonished  sergeant,  “that’s 
the  biggest  and  coolest  lie  this  war  has  produced.  I  am 
pained  at  having  to  hang  such  a  noble  liar.” 

“What  right  have  you  to  hang  us?”  the  Tory  asked,  in 
alarm. 

“No  right  whatever,”  was  the  reply.  “We  are  poor  lawless 
traitors  to  King  George,  who  have  forfeited  our  lives  for 
rebellion.  We  are  a  law  unto  ourselves,  and  make  it  a  law  to 
hang  Tories  of  your  stripe  wherever  we  catch  ’em!  ” 

“You  won’t  hang  us!  ” 

“Won’t  we,  though?  We  will  either  hang  you,  or  let  Pomp 
butt  you  to  death.  You  have  your  choice,”  and  the  sergeant’s 
face  showed  he  meant  exactly  what  he  said. 

“Pomp,”  said  Robert,  “can  you  butt  a  hole  in  that  broad- 
backed  fellow  there?” 

“Yah — #a.h — yah!”  laughed  Pomp.  “I’se  gwine  fo’  to  butt 
him  open!  ah — yah — yah — take  keer,  dar!  ”  and  the  iron¬ 
headed  black  prepared  himself  for  the  terrible  collision. 


CHTPTER  XIV. 

MOTHER  AND  SON.  / 

As  Pomp  paused  and  leaned  forward,  as  if  gathering  a  full 
head  of  steam  for  the  collision,  the  terrified  Tory  uttered  a 
yell  that  sounded  far  and  wide  through  the  pines. 


“Hole  him  fas’!"  cried  Pomp,  shaking  his  wholly  head  as  a 
lion  would  shake  his  mane.  “Take  keer  dar!  ” 

The  Tory  made  a  desperate  effort  to  dodge,  but  the  ser¬ 
geant,  who  was  as  strong  as  two  ordinary  men,  held  him 
securely,  and  Pomp  struck  him  plump  in  the  side,  sending 
him  all  in  a  heap  full  ten  feet  away. 

“That  was  a  good  one,  Pomp,”  said  the  sergeant,  dryly. 
“Try  this  one  next,”  and  taking  hold  of  another  one,  he  held 
him  until  he  too  was  knocked  senseless  by  the  iron-headed 
son  of  Ham.  t 

A  third  one  was  served  the  same  way,  and  then  Robert  re¬ 
marked  : 

“See  how  still  they  lie.  Go  and  see  what’s  the  matter  with 
the  first  one  there.  Pomp.  ” 

Pomp  went  up  to  where  the  first  one  lay,  and  turned  him 
over  on  his  back. 

“De  Lor’!”  he  exclaimed,  starting  back  with  astonishment 
depicted  all  over  his  black  face.  “Dat  am  a  dead  Tory,  Marse 
Robert.” 

“The  deuce  you  say!  Well,  that’s  enough.  I  did  not  intend 
to  go  so  far,  sergeant.” 

“Pshaw,  captain,”  said  the  sergeant.  “I  have  been  six  years 
in  this  war,  and  know  something  about  these  Tories.  These 
fellows  would  have  hung  us,  had  we  fallen  into  their  hands, 
with  as  little  care  as  if  we  were  common  horse  thieves.” 

“I  have  no  doubt  of  that,  sergeant,  and  I  have  long  since 
sworn  never  to  be  taken  alive  by  them.  But  I  am  not  going 
to  kill  or  hang  every  Tory  that  falls  into  my  hands  on  that 
account.  ” 

“What’ll  you  do  with  ’em,  then?” 

“Swear  ’em  into  the  Continental  service,  and  hang  ’em  if 
we  catch  ’em  again,”  was  the  reply. 

“I’ll  take  the  oath,”  said  one  of  them,  quickly. 

“Oh,  yes!”  sneered  the  sergeant.  “I  never  saw  one  of  the 
breed  that  wouldn’t  take  the  oath  to  save  his  neck.  But  we 
have  to  catch  ’em  before  hanging  afterwards.  ” 

“I’ll  take  the  chances  of  catching  them  again,”  said  Rob¬ 
ert. 

He  made  them  take  the  o£th,  and  then  tied  them  securely 
to  saplings  till  morning,  when  he  released  them,  and  mounted 
his  own  horse  to  resume  his  journey. 

Late  in  the  day  our  heroes  reached  the  farm  of  the  Single- 
tons,  and  were  welcomed  by  the  overseer  and  all  the  blacks 
on  the  place. 

That  night  Robert  and  the  sergeant  slept  in  the  same  bed, 
with  their  weapons  convenient,  in  case  of  a  sudden  emergency. 

About  midnight  they  were  aroused  by  someone  knocking  at 
the  door  of  their  room.  It  was  the  overseer. 

Robert  knew  his  voice,  and  at  once  opened  the  door. 

“Your  mother  and  a  young  lady  have  arrived,”  said  the 
overseer,  in  a  whisper. 

“My  mother!”  exclaimed  Robert,  in  the  greatest  surprise 
imaginable.  “Why,  she’s  in  Charleston!  ” 

“She  is  waiting  for  you  downstairs,”  repeated  the  overseer. 

Robert  hurriedly  dressed  himself  and  hastened  downstairs. 

Mrs.  Singleton  was  waiting  for  him  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
and  clasped  him  to  her  heart. 

My  dear  boy,  she  sobbed,  “I  never  thought  to  see  you 
again!  ” 

“My  dear  mother!  ”  and  Robert  kissed  her  pale  cheeks  affec¬ 
tionately.  I  am  alive  and  well;  but  you — you  are  pale  as 
death! ” 

“I  am  tired  from  the  long  ride  on  horseback,”  replied  Mrs. 
Singleton,  “but  am  better  now  since  I  have  seen  you  with  my 
own  eyes.” 

“Where  is  father?"  Robert  asked. 

“He  is  in  Charleston,  closely  watched  by  the  enemy.  They 
would  not  give  him  permission  to  leave  the  city.” 
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“Did  they  give  you  a  permit?” 

-Yes.” 

“  \\  hy  did  you  leave  the  city?” 

“They  reported  you  dead  so  often,  and  all  the  time  vowing 
to  kill  you  if  they  caught  you,  that  I  determined  to  come  here 
and  send  someone  in  search  of  you.” 

“I  am  glad  to  hear  that  I  have  been  troublesome  to  them. 
Oh,  mother,  we  have  met  and  whipped  them  so  often  that  I 
have  a  perfect  contempt  for  them.” 

“Alas,  I  fear  they  are  too  many  for  us,”  sighed  the  patriotic 
matron. 

“Not  so,  mother.  General  Marion,  the  Little  Swamp  Fox, 
has  already  met  and  conquered  over  ten  times  his  own  num¬ 
bers.  He  whips  them  in  detail,  and  is  the  greatest  general 
in  either  army.” 

“I  have  heard  of  him,  and  would  like  to  meet  him.  But 
who  do  you  suppose  came  with  me,  Robert?” 

“I  have  no  idea.  Some  one  of  your  friends,  though,  of 
course.  ” 

“Harriet  Peyton.” 

“Thank  God!”  fervently  exclaimed  Robert.  “Where  is  she, 
mother?” 

“In  the  front  room — come,”  and  Mrs.  Singleton  led  the  way 
into  the  front  room  of  the  large,  roomy  house,  where  a  tall, 
lovely  brunette  came  forward  to  meet  them. 

“Harriet!  ” 

“Robert!”  and  the  lovers  were  clasped  in  each  other’s  arms, 
while  the  mother  looked  on  with  an  approving  smile. 

“Mother — Harriet!”  cried  Robert,  “this  is  entirely  unex¬ 
pected — one  of  the  happiest  moments  of  my  life.” 

“I  didn’t  expect  to  see  you  here,”  said  Harriet,  blushing  like 
a  rose. 

“But  you  are  glad  you  did,  though,  are  you  not?” 

“Yes,  dear  Robert,”  and  she  laid  her  head  on  his  shoulder. 
“You  have  grown  stouter  and  handsomer.” 

“And  you  are  prettier  than  ever,”  returned  Robert,  kissing 
her.  “I  came  here  on  a  visit  to-day,  with  the  brave  Sergeant 
McDonald,  of  whom  you  must  have  heard,  as  the  British  and 
Tories  think  him  a  very  bad  man.” 

“Oh,  yes,  we  have  heard  of  him,”  said  Harriet,  “and  also  of 
a  young  rebel  captain  of  Marion’s  men  whom  they  hate  and 
fear.” 

“Thanks  for  the  compliment,”  and  the  gallant  young  man 
kissed  her  again  on  her  pouting  lips. 

Mrs.  Singleton  then  explained  that  Captain  Bailey,  of  the 
British  army,  had  annoyed  Harriet  so  much  with  his  atten¬ 
tions  that  she  begged  to  go  with  her,  and  Lord  Cornwallis 
granted  permits  to  both  to  leave  the  city. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  SWAMP  GOAT. 

At  mention  of  Captain  Bailey’s  name  Robert’s  face  assumed 
a  dark,  scowling  look. 

“I  have  met  the  renegade  twice  in  battle!”  he  said,  “and 
each  time  crossed  swords  with  him.  He  has  escaped  me  so 
far,  but  woe  unto  him  of  we  meet  again.  He  has  vowed  to 
make  you  his  by  fair  means  or  foul,  and  I  have  sworn  to  pun¬ 
ish  him  if  we  meet  again.” 

“I  can  never  be  his,”  said  Harriet. 

Robert  pressed  her  to  his  heart,  and  said: 

“I  know  that,  darling,  for  I  would  slay  him  as  I  would  a 
viper.” 

Here  the  overseer’s  wife  came  in  to  announce  that  lunch  was 


waiting  tor  them  in  the  dining-room.  They  repaired  thither, 
and  Robert  waited  on  them  with  loving  tenderness. 

It  being  long  past  the  hour  of  midnight,  and  the  two  ladies 
feeling  very  much  fatigued,  Robert  kissed  them  both  when 
the  meal  was  finished,  and  returned  to  -his  room. 

The  two  ladies  soon  retired,  and  were  not  seen  until  near 
noon  the  next  day,  when  they  appeared  greatly  refreshed  by 
their  rest  and  slumbers. 

Sergeant  McDonald  was  presented  to  them,  and  they  were 
charmed  by  his  honest  simplicity. 

The  day  was  spent  in  talking  over  the  incidents  of  the  war. 
Harriet  never  tired  of  hearing  the  deeds  of  the  famous  Swamp 
Fox  and  his  men. 

Robert  was  fired  with  indignation  over  the  recitals  of 
wrongs  put  upon  the  Whigs  in  the  ill-fated  city  of  Charleston. 

A  week  passed,  and  Robert  Singleton  was  happy  in  the  sunny 
smiles  of  his  loved  one.  But  it  was  not  to  be  thus  always. 

One  day  a  messenger  from  General  Marion  arrived  at  the 
plantation,  and  asked  for  Captain  Singleton. 

“The  Tories  are  gathering  on  the  river  below  you.  Gather 
your  men  and  crush  them  if  you  can. — Francis  Marion.” 

That  was  all  the  note  said.  It  was  the  first  written  order 
the  gallant  Swamp  Fox  had  ever  given  him. 

“Hasten  back  to  the  general,”  said  he  to  the  messenger, 
“and  tell  him  I  will  conquer  or  perish.” 

The  messenger  left,  and  Robert  turned  and  showed  the  or¬ 
der  to  the  sergeant. 

“Ah,  there’s  work  for  us,”  and  the  brave  hero  smiled  as 
though  it  would  afford  him  great  pleasure  to  meet  those 
Tories. 

“How  soon  can  you  call  in  fifty  men,  sergeant?” 

“Two  days,  captain.” 

“Go,  then — send  them  here.  On  Thursday  night  we'll  strike 
a  death-blow  to  that  crowd.  ” 

The  delighted  sergeant  mounted  his  iron-gray  and  dashed 
off,  leaving  Robert  to  remain  with  his  mother  and  sweetheart. 

The  Whigs  were  at  home  with  their  families  waiting  for 
the  summons  to  battle. 

The  Sergeant  soon  had  a  dozen  of  them  acting  as  messen¬ 
gers,  and  in  less  than  thirty-six  hours  he  had  fifty-five  brave 
fellows  in  a  swamp,  three  miles  off  from  the  Singleton  planta¬ 
tion. 

Just  after  dark  on  Thursday  night  he  dashed  up  to  the 
house  at  the  head  of  the  men. 

The  two  ladies  were  greatly  alarmed  until  Robert  assured 
them  that  they  were  patriots.  Then  Harriet  Peyton  could  not 
restrain  her  enthusiasm;  she  rushed  out  of  the  house  and 
shook  hands  with  every  man,  saying: 

“Patriots,  strike  a  blow  for  the  ladies  of  Charleston;  I  am 
just  from  there;  they  are  all  praying  for  the  day  of  deliver¬ 
ance.” 

“Who  are  you,  miss?”  asked  one  of  the  patriots. 

“I  am  a  Peyton  and  a  patriot,”  she  replied,  proudly. 

The  brave  men  cheered  her  to  the  skies,  and  vowed  to  re¬ 
member  her  in  the  hour  of  battle. 

“Men  of  Marion’s  brigade,”  said  Robert,  as  he  placed  him¬ 
self  at  their  head,  “the  general  sent  me  word  that  the  Tories 
were  gathering  below  here  on  the  river,  ordering  us  to  crush 
them.  I  sent  back  word  that  we  would  conquer  or  die.  Did  I 
speak  for  all  of  you  then?” 

“Yes!”  came  from  every  throat.  “Death  to  the  Tories!” 

“Then  follow  me.  I  do  not  fear  to  lead  you,”  and  putting 
spurs  to  his  horse,  he  dashed  off  down  the  road,  followed  by 
the  band  of  patriots,  who  were  fighting  without  pay. 

The  scouts  who  had  been  sent  out  met  them  about  ten 
miles  below,  and  reported  that  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
Tories  were  encamped  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Pedee,  waiting 
for  reinforcements  from  Charleston. 
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“They  don’t  dream  of  their  presence  being  known  to  the 
Swamp  Fox  or  his  men,”  said  the  sergeant,  who  acted  as 
second  in  command  on  this  occasion,  “so  we  can  dash  in  and 
clean  out  the  whole  crowd.” 

Robert  halted  his  men  a  mile  away  from  the  camp  and  con¬ 
cealed  the  horses,  leaving  only  five  men  to  guard  them.  He 
then  marched  the  main  body  stealthily  forward  until  the 
smouldering  embers  of  the  Tory  campfire  were  in  plain  view. 

The  guards  were  lazily  walking  to  and  fro  on  their  beats, 
little  dreaming  that  the  cohorts  of  the  Swamp  Fox  were  with-7 
in  pistol  shot  of  them  at  that  moment. 

Suddenly  four  shots  rang  out  on  the  night  air,  and  the  four 
sentinels  dropped  dead  at  their  posts.  The  next  moment, 
with  wild  yells,  the  patriots  dashed  forward  into  their  camp, 
pouring  a  deadly  fire  into  the  tents  of  the  sleeping  Tories. 

The  surprised  enemy  rose  up  only  to  fall  again,  weltering 
in  blood.  The  shouts  anh  yells  resounded  through  the  woods, 
and  groans  on  every  side  told  of  the  terrible  work  of  death 
that  was  going  on.  1 

Seeing  only  death  staring  them  in  the  face,  the  Tories  made 
a  break  and  escaped  to  the  swamp,  just  below  their  camp, 
leaving  half  their  number  killed  or  wounded. 

Pomp  was  found  butting  three  stalwart  Tories  as  fast  as 
they  could  rise.  They  were  unarmed  and  at  his  mercy. 

“Oh,  youse  are  Tories,”  cried  Pomp,  as  he  butted  them 
sprawling  on  the  ground.  “I’se  de  swamp  goat.”  Bump! 
And  down  went  another  Tory. 

“Hurrah  for  the  swamp  goat!  ”  yelled  one  of  the  patriots,  as 
he  caught  sight  of  Pomp  and  his  three  victims. 

“Hurrah  for  Pomp!”  yelled  a  dozen,  and  then  the  whole 
command  gathered  around  to  see  the  fun. 

One  of  the  victims,  in  trying  to  arise  to  his  feet  with  a  pine 
knot,  which  he  had  grasped  as  he  fell,  exposed  his  front  to 
the  iron-headed  negro,  and  the  next  moment  he  felt  a  crash 
against  his  head  that  made  him  see  more  stars  than  ever  were 
contained  in  the  heavens,  and  sent  him  to  his  long  home, 
wherever  that  is. 

When  the  other  two  were  almost  dead,  Robert  interfered 
to  prevent  any  further  damage,  and  thus  saved  their  lives. 
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The  patriots  spent  the  rest  of  the  night  on  the  field  of  vic¬ 
tory,  attending  to  their  wounded,  of  whom  there  were  five, 
and  burying  their  dead.  One  only  of  their  number  had  been 
killed,  a  mere  youth.  Brave  men  wept  t^ears  of  sorrow  over 
his  grave,  and  Sergeant  McDonald  vowed  to  kill  ten  Tories 
to  avenge  him. 

A  little  after  sunrise  they  started  to  return  to  the  Singleton 
plantation,  leaving  a  guard  of  ten  men  to  take  care  of  the 
wounded,  whom  they  had  placed  in  a  house  near  the  great 
swamp. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  they  reached  the  planta¬ 
tion.  Harriet  Peyton  saw  them  nearly  a  mile  away,  and  has¬ 
tened,  on  horseback,  to  meet  them. 

They  saw  her  coming,  and  set  up  a  shout  of  welcome. 

Her  face  was  flushed  with  patriotic  enthusiasm. 

“We  have  crushed  the  traitors!”  cried  the  sergeant. 

She  leaned  forward  and  clasped  Robert’s  hand  in  hers. 

“My  brave  hero!  ”  she  murmured. 

Robert’s  heart  was  too  full  for  him  to  speak.  He  pressed 
her  hand  in  silence  and  rode  along  by  her  side  to  the  house. 

Expecting  their  return,  Mrs.  Singleton  had  given  orders  for 
an  ox  to  be  slaughtered  for  them,  and  it  had  now  been  roast¬ 


ing  several  hours.  The  sawory  smell  made  the  patriots  realize 
how  hungry  they  were,  but  they  patiently  waited  until  the 
order  was  given  to  eat 

It  was  a  feast  the  hungry,  ragged  heroes  seldom  enjoyed, 
and  it  may  well  be  imagined  how  they  applied  themselves  to 
the  task  before  them. 

“Now,  my  men,”  said  Captain  Singleton,  after  all  had  eaten, 
“we’ll  go  and  report  to  the  Swamp  Fox.  He  has  work  for  us 
to  do.” 

“Hurrah  for  the  Swamp  Fox,”  and  the  welkin  rang  with  the 
shouts  of  brave  men  for  an  absent  leader. 

That  evening  Robert  took  leave  of  his  mother  and  Harriet 
Peyton,  and  went  in  search  of  the  Swamp  Fox,  who  was  some¬ 
where  in  the  Santee  swamps. 

The  stinging  defeat  at  the  Black  Mingo  aroused  the  British 
at  Charleston,  and  it  was  resolved,  once  for  all,  to  capture  the 
Swamp  Fox,  and  end  his  usefulness  to  the  patriot  cause. 
Tarleton,  the  scourge  of  the  Carol inas,  was  given  the  task  by 
Cornwallis,  and  he  set  out  to  accomplish  it  with  a  force  much 
greater  than  Marion’s. 

But  the  wily  Swamp  Fox  dodged  about  in  the  swamps  of  the 
Pedee  and  Santee  rivers;  now  on  his  flank,  then  in  his  front, 
and  next  in  his  rear,  until  the  fierce  rider  turned  awray  in  dis¬ 
gust  to  go  in  search  of  Sumter. 

The  Game  Cock  retreated  before  his  superior  force  and  kept 
out  of  his  way.  Anxious  to  catch  up  with  him,  Tarleton  left 
his  infantry  and  artillery  behind,  and  pressed  forward  with 
four  hundred  mounted  men. 

Sumter’s  scouts  soon  ascertained  these  facts,  and  the  Game 
Cock  turned  on  him  at  Blackstock,  on  the  banks  'Of  the  Tyger 
river.  Tarleton  was  surprised,  but  made  a  desperate  stand,  los¬ 
ing  half  his  men,  and  escaping  only  by  the  fleetness  of  his 
horse. 

General  Sumter  himself  was  badly  wounded,  and  had  to  be 
carried  to  North  Carolina,  leaving  the  Swamp  Fox  to  contend 
against  the  whole  British  power  in  South  Carolina. 

But  the  patriots  now  rallied  around  Marion.  The  cruelties 
of  the  British  and  Tories  aroused  the  bitterest  feelings,  and 
they  resolved  to  die,  if  die  they  must,  with  arms  in  their 
hands. 

Tarleton  returned  to  his  infantry  with  the  remnant  of  his 
horse  which  had  escaped  slaughter  at  Blackstock’s  place,  and 
sent  out  small  parties  to  forage  and  destroy. 

Captain  Bailey  was  sent  out  with  a  company  of  mounted 
men,  and  he  hastened  in  the  direction  of  the  Singleton  planta¬ 
tion,  suspecting  that  Harriet  Peyton  was  there  with  Mrs. 
Singleton.  He  reached  the  plantation  at  sunset,  and  proceed¬ 
ed  to  pitch  his  camp  there  for  the  night. 

Harriet  was  the  first  to  recognize  him. 

“It’s  Captain  Bailey!”  she  said,  turning  a  pallid  face  to 
Mrs.  Singleton,  “and  he  is  coming  to  the  house!” 

“We  can  do  nothing,  child,”  said  Mrs.  Singleton,  “so  we 
must  be  as  polite  as  possible  under  the  circumstances.” 

The  door  was  opened  by  a  servant  in  response  to  his  knock, 
and  Captain  Bailey  entered. 

“Good-evening,  ladies,”  he  said,  hat  in  hand.  “I  am  very 
glad  to  meet  you  again.  Didn’t  expect  this  pleasure.” 

“I  am  not  glad  to  see  you.  Captain  Bailey,”  said  Mrs.  Sin¬ 
gleton,  “for  I  will  know  that  the  uniform  you  wear  represents 
fire  as  well  as  the  sword.  ” 

“Not  always,  Mrs.  Singleton.  The  enemies  of  the  king 
deserve  fire  and  sword  together,  but  under  the  circum _ " 

“What  do  the  enemies  of  one’s  country  deserve.  Captain 
Bailey?”  Harriet  Peyton  asked,  interrupting  him,  her  large, 
lustrous  black  eyes  flashing  fire. 

“The  British  Empire  is  my  country,  and  London  is  the 
capital  of  it,”  was  the  ingenuous  reply.  “1  am  fighting  for  my 
country.  ” 
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•Then  I  hope  you  will  hunt  for  men,  not  women,  on  whom 
to  wage  your  war,"  said  Harriet  "There  is  only  one  white 
man  on  this  plantation,  and  he  is  the  overseer.” 

“There  are  sinews  of  war  on  this  plantation,  though,  which 
must  be  taken  away  or  destroyed.  Captain  Singleton  gets 
horses  and  provisions  for  his  men  from  this  plantation.” 

“You  mean  to  destroy  this  place,  then,  do  you?"  Mrs.  Sin¬ 
gleton  asked. 

“There  will  not  be  much  left  of  it  when  I  leave,”  he  replied. 
“It  is  my  duty  to  destroy  all  rebel  property,  madam.” 

“I  have  no  right  to  expect  a  British  officer  to  do  otherwise,” 
she  replied.  “It  is  a  national  character  to  turn  helpless  wo¬ 
men  out  and  burn  down  their  dwellings.  ” 

“Your  dwelling  has  not  been  burnt  yet,  Mrs.  Singleton,”  said 
the  captain.  “It  is  in  Miss  Peyton’s  power  to  save  it.” 

“Oh,  then  you  will  not  burn  us  out,”  said  Harriet,  laughing 
pleasantly.  “I  am  sure  you  would  not  send  me  houseless  to 
the  swamp.” 

Mrs.  Singleton  was  surprised  at  her  tone  and  manner,  but 
said  nothing  at  the  time.  Harriet  asked  the  captain  to  remain 
to  supper,  and  otherwise  made  herself  very  pleasant  to  him. 

She  watched  her  opportunity  to  leave  the  room  and  go  up¬ 
stairs,  where  she  hastily  wrote  on  a  small  fly-leaf  o?  a  book: 

“Come  quickly.  Bailey  is  here  with  his  men. — Harriet.” 

This  she  folded  up  into  as  small  a  piece  as  possible,  and 
went  downstairs  again. 

“Hannah,”  she  whispered,  to  one  of  the  colored  servants  in 
the  house,  “tell  Abe  to  bring  in  some  wood  for  the  fire.” 

Hannah  gave  the  message  to  the  stalwart  negro  man  out  in 
the  kitchen,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Abe  entered  the  house  with 
an  arm  full  of  wood. 

“Abe,”  whispered  Harriet,  slipping  the  tiny  note  into  his 
hand,  “take  the  best  horse  on  the  place  and  go  in  search  of 
the  Swamp  Fox.  Give  that  note  to  your  young  master  and  tell 
him  to  come  here  at  once.  If  you  bring  him  here  before  day¬ 
light  I  will  buy  you  and  set  you  free!  ” 

“Bress  de  Lor’,  missus,  I’se  gwine  right  now!”  whispered 
Abe,  and  he  did  not  stop  evep  to  kindle  the  fire.  No  fire  was 
needed. 

In  ten  minutes  Abe  had  eluded  the  guards,  which  had  not 
yet  been  extended  below  the  barns,  and  was  speeding  away 
up  the  river  road  in  search  of  Marion’s  men. 

Full  of  confidence  in  the  negro’s  sagacity,  Harriet  Peyton 
returned  to  the  parlor,  or  front  room,  and  proceeded  to  en¬ 
tertain  the  captain,  to  his  infinite  delight  and  the  unbounded 
surprise  of  Mrs.  Singleton,  who  was  utterly  at  a  loss  to  un¬ 
derstand  her  conduct. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

HAND  TO  HAND. 

While  Captain  Bailey  was  basking  in  the  deceptive  smiles 
of  Harriet  Peyton  at  the  Singleton  plantation,  her  messenger 
to  her  lover  was  speeding  northward  as  fast  as  horseflesh 
could  carry  him,  in  search  of  the  Swamp  Fox’s  encampment. 

Mile  after  mile  was  passed;  he  was  heading  for  one  of  the 
old  camps  of  the  Whigs,  where  he  hoped  to  find  somebody 
who  could  give  him  the  information  he  was  in  search  of. 

He  met  several  prowling  parties  on  the  way,  and  managed 
to  ascertain  whether  they  were  Whigs  or  Tories. 

At  last  he  was  peremptorily  halted  and  dismounted  by  sev¬ 
eral  mounted  patriots. 

“  who  is  he?”  demanded  an  officer,  riding  forward. 

“Bress  de  Lor’,  dat  am  Marse  Robert!”  exclaimed  Abe, 
breaking  away  and  rushing  up  to  his  young  master’s  side. 


“Read  dat,  Marse  Robert,  an’  ride  like  lightning’  ”  and  he 
thrust  the  note  into  Robert’s  hand. 

Captain  Singleton  was  on  his  way  to  attack  a  Tory  camp  in 
another  direction,  but  he  lost  all  thought  of  the  Tories. 

“Follow  me,  men!”  he  cried,  “and  we’ll  strike  the  redcoats 
before  daylight!  ”  and  putting  spurs  to  his  horse  he  was  off 
like  the  wind,  leaving  his  men  to  follow. 

Mile  after  mile  was  spun  out,  and  at  last  they  were  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  enemy.  They  halted  and  left  their  horses  in 
the  woods  near  by,  going  forward  on  foot  to  surprise  the  hated 
foe. 

They  found  the  beautiful  flower  garden  full  of  horses,  and 
the  yard  occupied  by  British  soldiers,  who  were  slumbering 
as  though  there  were  no  armed  foes  within  fifty  miles  of 
them.  ^ 

Two  or  three  sleepy-looking  guards  were  moving  lazily 
about  on  their  posts,  but  at  a  signal  they  were  shot  down, 
and  then  the  slaughter  commenced. 

The  British  were  completely  surprised,  and  had  no  time  to 
form.  They  were  shot  down  as  they  rose  up  from  their 
blankets.  *  Marion’s  men  were  upon  them,  and  the  work  of 
death  was  going  on. 

Captain  Bailey  made  desperate  efforts  to  rally  his  men. 

Captain  Singleton  sought  him,  and  Harriet  Peyton  rushed 
out  of  the  house  to  encourage  the  patriots. 

“Bailey,  you  cowardly  renegade!”  cried  Robert,  rushing 
forward  to  engage  the  British  officer  in  single  combat,  “defend 
yourself  or  die  the  death  of  a  dog!” 

“Traitor!”  hissed  Bailey,  turning  savagely  upon  him,  “you 
shall  not  escape  me  now.” 

“Cut  him  down,  Robert!”  cried  Harriet  Peyton.  “I  am 
yours  if  you  do!  ” 

Fierce  waged  the  battle.  The  brave  patriots  pressed  the 
redcoats  back  until  the  two  leaders  were  left  alone  in  the 
yard  engaged  in  a  saber  duel,  with  Mrs.  Singleton  and  Harriet 
Peyton  as  spectators. 

Streams  of  fire  flashed  from  their  blades  as  they  met.  The 
shouts  of  victory  from  the  patriots  came  back  to  the  invader’s 
ear. 

“They  fly — the  cowards  fly!  ”  cried  Harriet. 

The  next  moment  Robert  caught  the  lock  on  Bailey’s  sword 
and  sent  it  flying  in  the  air. 

Bailey  wheeled  and  took  to  his  heels,  running  like  a  deer 

“Catch  him,  Pomp!”  cried  Robert,  too  much  exhausted  to 
pursue,  staggering  toward  the  house. 

“Robert,  my  hero!”  cried  Harriet,  rushing  forward  and 
throwing  her  arms  about  his  neck.  “Bravest  of  the  brave,  I 
love  you!  I  am  yours  forever!  ” 

“My  son — my  son!”  cried  Mrs.  Singleton.  “Are  you  hurt.  ' 

“No,  mother;  give  me  some  water.” 

Mrs.  Singleton  ran  for  some  water. 

“Whoop!  how  yer  like  dat,  yer  ole  redcoat?”  yelled  Pomp, 
down  at  the  lower  end  of  the  garden,  and  Robert  knew  then 
that  Pomp  had  captured  the  daring  British  officer. 

Several  patriots  now  came  up,  and  Robert  ordered  them 
to  go  down  into  the  garden  and  prevent  Pomp  from  butting 
Captain  Bailey  to  death. 

Sergeant  McDonald  returned  with  seventeen  prisoners,  and 
a  few  minutes  later  several  patriots  came  up  with  Captain 
Bailey,  a  prisoner,  Pomp  bringing  up  the  rear,  grinning  from 
ear  to  ear  as  he  saw  his  mistress  looking  at  him. 

“Pomp,”  said  Mrs.  Singleton,  as  she  stood  under  the  glare 
of  the  torches  which  the  victorious  patriots  now  lighted,  “r 
am  proud  of  you.  You  shall  be  free  when  the  war  ends.” 

“Captain  Singleton,”  said  Bailey,  “I  am  your  prisoner— a 
prisoner  of  war.” 

“I  am  sorry  for  that,”  replied  Robert.  “I  had  rather  rV:.y 
you  in  battle  than  make  a  prisoner  of  you.” 
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“Our  feelings  are  mutual,”  said  Bailey,  dryly. 

"You  are  free  to  go  where  you  please  if  you  will  take  your 
sword  and  tight  it  out  with  me!”  angrily  exclaimed  the  young 
Whig  captain.  "If  I  fall  you  will  be  free  to  go  away— back  to 
your  masters!  ” 

The  British  captain  would  not  do  this,  however. 

"Place  a  strong  guard  over  the  prisoners,  sergeant,  and 
then  carry  our  wounded  into  the  house.  ” 

The  brave  sergeant  obeyed.  The  wounded  patriots  amount¬ 
ed  to  thirteen.  Seven  were  slain.  Twenty-three  British 
were  killed,  and  forty  wounded. 

The  dead  were  buried  in  a  field  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
house. 

Sunrise  found  the  patriots  ready  to  move  again.  A  detach¬ 
ment  were  to  go  northward  with  the  prisoners,  and  another  to 
carry  the  wounded  to  a  place  of  safety. 

Robert  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  his  sweetheart  and 
mother,  and  sprang  into  the  saddle  and  dashed  away,  followed 
by  his  brave  men. 

“Harriet,”  said  Mrs.  Singleton,  “I  believe  you  sent  for  Rob¬ 
ert.  ” 

“I  did,”  said  she,  blushing,  “and  told  Abe  if  he  brought  his 
young  master  here  before  daylight  I  would  buy  him  and  set 
him  free,  and  I  will  keep  my  word.” 

“You  shall  not,  for  I  will  give  him  his  freedom  myself,”  said 
the  patriotic  matron,  “for  he  has  well  earned  it.  Oh,  Harriet, 
I  don’t  wonder  that  the  British  officers  in  Charleston  hate  my 
boy.  He  is  every  inch  a  hero.  How  grandly  he  fought!” 

“Yes — yes,  my  hero  he  is,”  and  the  happy  maiden  threw  her 
arms  around  her  prospective  mother-in-law’s  neck  and  wept 
tears  of  joy. 

After  the  defeat  of  Captain  Bailey’s  command,  Captain  Sin¬ 
gleton  pressed  on  to  form  a  junction  with  Colonel  Horry,  who 
was  making  for  the  Wateree  to  break  up  a  Tory  camp  there. 

On  the  way  they  met  a  messenger  who  was  in  search  of  the 
Swamp  Fox  with  the  news  of  the  battle  of  King’s  Mountain, 
where  the  British  and  Tories,  under  Major  Ferguson,  were 
utterly  routed,  with  a  loss  of  over  eleven  hundred  men. 

After  rejoining  Colonel  Horry,  Captain  Singleton  took  his 
place  in  his  command,  ready  to  strike  wherever  ordered.  They 
struck  the  Tories  on  the  Wateree  and  scattered  them  to  the 
four  winds,  after  which  they  returned  to  the  high  hills  of  the 
Santee  to  await  news  from  the  Swamp  Fox. 

General  Marion  was  preparing  to  attack  Georgetown  itself, 
a  post  he  had  long  wanted  to  capture.  He  laid  his  plans  well, 
penetrated  the  town,  and  drove  the  enemy  into  their  barracks, 
where,  as  he  had  no  artillery,  they  were  secure. 

Had  his  orders  been  promptly  executed,  the  enemy  would 
have  been  cut  off  and  captured;  but  he  blamed  no  one,  and 
retired  unmolested,  and  went  into  camp  at  Snow’s  Island. 

Snow's  Island  was  one  of  the  favorite  hiding  places  of  the 
Swamp  Fox,  and  is  pointed  out  to  this  day  with  pride  by  the 
Carolinians.  It  was  surrounded  by  the  waters  of  the  Pedee 
river,  Lynch’s  and  Clark’s  creeks,  and  an  immense  swamp.  It 
was  difficult  of  access,  easily  guarded,  and  within  striking  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  enemy. 

The  island  was  large,  well  stocked  with  cattle  and  all  kinds 
of  game,  and  therefore  afforded  sustenance  to  the  hunted 
Whigs  who  thus  sought  refuge  there. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  an  event  occurred  that  caused 
such  a  bitterness  to  spring  up  between  Tories  and  Whigs  as  to 
almost  result  In  raising  the  black  flag. 

General  Marion  had  no  children  of  his  own.  He  had  a 
nephew,  Gabriel  Marion,  a  brave  youth  and  daring  soldier. 
When  out  on  an  expedition  with  Captain  Melton  they  met  a 
superior  force  of  Tories  under  Captain  Barfield,  and  were  de¬ 
feated.  Young  Gabriel  Marion's  horse  was  shot  under  him  and 
he  was  captured. 


One  of  the  Tories  recognized  him,  and  such  was  the  hatred 
they  bore  to  the  name  of  Marion  they  fell  upon  him  and  cut 
him  to  pieces  in  cold  blood. 

The  news  of  this  inhuman  deed  caused  terrible  retributions 
to  follow  in  rapid  succession.  General  Marion  was  grief- 
stricken,  but  he  would  not  sanction  retaliation. 

Shortly  after  Gabriel  Marion’s  death,  a  small  party  of 
Tories  were  captured.  It  was  learned  that  they  were  his  mur¬ 
derers.  The  officers  tried  to  save  them,  but  without  avail. 
The  infuriated  patriots  cut  them  to  pieces. 

Soon  after  this,  Lieutenant  Gordon  and  a  small  party  were 
surrounded  at  a  house  on  Lynch’s  Creek,  by  a  party  of  Tories 
under  Captain  Butler.  Seeing  no  hope  of  cutting  his  way 
through,  Gordon  surrendered  on  favorable  terms.  But  no 
sooner  were  their  arms  delivered  up  than  they  were  murdered 
in  cold  blood. 

This  dastardly  deed  aroused  the  lion  in  Marion. 

“Captain  Singleton,”  he  said  to  the  young  Whig  officer, 
“catch  that  man  Butler  and  hang  him!  Pursue  him  till  you 
either  catch  or  drive  him  to  the  main  army  at  Charleston.” 

“General,  I  will  do  my  best,”  replied  Robert,  and  then 
hurried  away  to  summon  his  men. 

Pomp  and  Sergeant  McDonald  were  the  first  in  the  saddle, 
but  the  others  were  not  slow  to  follow.  In  less  than  half  an 
hour  after  receiving  the  order  Robert  and  his  men  were  pick¬ 
ing  their  way  out  of  the  swamp. 

The  whereabouts  of  Butler  were  soon  ascertained,  and  the 
patriot  band  pushed  on  after  him.  That  reckless  Tory  did 
not  fear  to  meet  him,  as  he  counted  on  superior  numbers  and 
the  terror  of  his  name. 

But  while  he  was  looking  for  the  patriots  in  one  direction, 
Robert  struck  him  from  the  opposite  side,  and  drove  him  full 
upon  Sergeant  McDonald  and  a  determined  band,  who  poured 
into  him  a  withering  fire  that  sent  him  reeling  back  upon 
Robert  again.  f 

The  patriots  closed  in  upon  them  and  captured  sixteen,  after 
killing  nearly  half  the  entire  force. 

Among  the  prisoners  were  Captain  Butler  and  his  lieutenant. 

“I  am  very  glad  to  meet  you,  captain,”  said  Robert.  “I 
came  for  you.  I  wanted  to  see  you  about  the  affair  at  Whites- 
bridge.” 

“That  was  unfortunate.  I  could  not  restrain  my  men.” 

“That  was  unfortunate,  indeed,”  said  Robert.  “I  fear  that 
my  men  are  equally  unruly.  There,  they  are  swinging  up 
some  of  your  men  now.  ” 

The  wretch  gazed  upon  the  scene  with  a  pallid  face.  The 
patriots  were  hanging  some  of  the  prisoners  whom  they  knew. 

“You  don’t  try  to  control  them,  captain,”  said  the  Tory. 

“How  was  it  with  poor  Gordon?  Did  you  try  t^o  control 
your  men  there?” 

“Captain  Singleton,  I  am  a  hard  fighter,”  said  the  Tory, 
“and  have  done  your  side  much  damage.  You  need  all  the 
good  fighters  you  can  get.  I  will  join  you  on  condition  that 
the  past  be - ” 

“Stop  right  there,  monster!”  hissed  Robert,  with  fiery  in¬ 
dignation.  “I  came  out  to  catch  and  hang  you,  and  hang 
you  I  will!  ” 

And  in  five  minutes  more  the  monster  was  swinging  to  the 
limb  of  a  giant  oak. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

POMT  AND  THE  SERGEANT. 

The  terrible  punishment  meted  out  to  the  murderers  of 
Lieutenant  Gordon  and  his  men  was  the  beginning  of  the 
I  worst  and  darkest  days  of  the  war  in  the  Carolina*.  Both 
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Whfg  and  Tory  accepted  the  situation  as  a  war  of  extermina¬ 
tion,  and  a  more  merciless  war  was  never  waged,  even  among 
cannibals. 

Captain  Singleton  returned  to  Colonel  Horry’s  command 
below  Snow's  Island,  and  awaited  further  orders  from  the 

Swamp  Fox. 

The  order  soon  came.  It  was  to  return  to  Snow’s  Island, 
where  he  and  others  of  that  inimortal  band  of  heroes  were  to 
steal  out  under  the  silent  stars  and  strike  the  quick,  deadly 
blow  to  redcoat  and  Tory. 

Snow’s  Island  was  an  impregnable  position  when  defended. 
The  whole  British  army  would  have  been  destroyed  had  they 
attempted  to  penetrate  the  swamp  surrounding  it  in  the  face 
of  Marion’s  men. 

Once  more  in  a  settled  camp,  Pomp  busied  himself  in  sup¬ 
plying  the  table,  if  a  pine  log  riiight  be  called  such,  with  all 
the  delicacies  the  swamp  afforded. 

Pomp  could  catch  more  frogs,  turtles,  .fish  and  opossums 
than  any  other  man  in  camp,  and  the  many  stories  that  were 
told  of  him  in  those  days  proves  him  to  have  been  a  remark¬ 
able  character. 

The  personal  adventures  of  the  scouts  of  Marion  during  this 
period  were  thrilling  in  the  extreme,  and  almost  beyond  belief. 

On  one  occasion  Sergeant  McDonald  and  Pomp  went  on  a 
scouting  expedition,  and  were  near  being  caught.  They  saved 
themselves  by  climbing  a  tree,  the  thick  foliage  of  which  ef¬ 
fectually  concealed  them  from  view. 

But  to  their  surprise  and  consternation  the  whole  company 
of  redcoats  proceeded  to  encamp  for  the  night  under  the  very 
tree  in  which  they  were  concealed. 

The  least  noise  or  movement  would  have  betrayed  them,  in 
which  case  a  shower  of  bullets  would  have  been  poured  upon 
them. 

Hour  after  hour  passed,  and  midnight  came. 

Pomp  could  go  as  long  as  any  other  man  without  sleep  if 
actively  engaged;  but  in  this  case,  being  compelled  to  remain 
perfectly  still,  sleep  overcame  him,  and  he  fell  off  his  perch 
headforemost,  striking  a  stalwart  Britisher  in  the  stomach, 
and  knocking  a  grunt  out  of  Jiim  that  awakened  the  whole 
camp. 

“De  Lor’!”  exclaimed  Pomp,  in  the  wildest  amazement,  “dat 
beats  everything.” 

A  soldier  sprang  up  and  glared  at  him.  Quick  as  a  flash 
Pomp  butted  him  on  the  head,  and  laid  him  out. 

Half  a  dozen  sprang  upon  him,  but  each  one  that  came  in 
contact  with  his  head  went  down  as  though  a  thunderbolt  had 
struck  him. 

The  next  moment  the  wily  negro  darted  into  the  thicket  and 
escaped. 

The  British  officer  swore  like  a  pirate. 

The  idea  that  a  negro  should  rush  into  his  camp  and  butt 
his  men  about,  goat  fashion,  set  him  in  a  rage.  He  called  up 
the  guards  and  threatened  to  have  them  shot  for  allowing 
such  an  invasion  of  the  camp. 

Every  guard  swore  the  negro  had  not  passed  his  post,  and 
the  brave  sergeant  up  in  the  tree  was  several  times  on  the 
eve  of  betraying  himself  in  his  efforts  to  suppress  his  mer¬ 
riment.  , 

Pomp  did  not  desert  the  sergeant. 

He  remained  in  the  woods  all  night,  signaling  to  him,  at 
one  time  bursting  into  a  hoarse  laugh  over  the  fall,  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  in  the  camp. 

The  British  departed  at  sunrise,  the  man  who  caught  Pomp 
on  his  stomach  being  scarcely  able  to  sit  on  his  horse. 

No  sooner  were  they  out  of  sight  than  Pomp  rushed  up  un¬ 
der  the  tree,  and  cried  out: 

“ You se  up  dere,  Massa  Sergeant?” 

"Yes,  Pomp;  I  am  here,”  replied  the  sergeant. 


“Why  didn’t  you  jump  down  wid  me,  Massa  Sergeant?” 
Pomp  asked,  with  a  pretension  of  seriousness  that  made  the 
brave  patriot  laugh  till  he  lost  his  grip,  and  actually  fell  out 
of  the  tree  on  top  of  the  negro,  and  both  rolled  on  the  ground 
together. 

“Oh,  Lor’!”  groaned  Pomp.  “Youse  done  gone  an’  mashed 
me  all  up,  Massa  Sergeant!  ” 

“Well,  if  I  hadn’t  fallen  on  you  I’d  have  broken  my  neck,” 
said  McDonald,  apologetically,  picking  himself  up. 

“I  didn’t  come  fer  ter  catch  yer  like  a  apple,  Massa  Ser¬ 
geant,”  and  Pomp  twisted  himself  about  to  see  if  any  bones 
were  broken. 

They  then  went  several  miles  down  the  road,  keeping  well 
in  the  woods,  and  saw  several  bands  of  Tories  and  redcoats 
pass  by. 

One  band  of  seven  Tories  they  followed  until  they  stopped  to 
camp  for  the  night. 

“Pomp,”  whispered  the  sergeant,  “we’ll  gobble  those  rascals 
when  they  go  to  sleep.” 

“Mus’  I  butt  ’um?” 

“No,  not  unless  they  resist.  See  there — they  are  leaning 
their  guns  against  that  log.  We’ll  get  the  guns  first.” 

When  the  unsuspecting  Tories  were  soundly  sleeping,  Pomp 
and  the  sergeant  crept  forward  and  removed  their  guns  out  of 
their  reach. 

“Surrender,  ye  Tories — traitors!”  thundered  Sergeant  Mc¬ 
Donald. 

The  dumfounded  Tories  sprang  up  only  to  find  themselves 
disarmed,  and  in  the  power  of  unknown  enemies. 

“We  surrender!  ”  they  cried,  as  one  man. 

“Tie  them  hard  and  fast,  Pomp.” 

Pomp  tied  their  hands  behind  them,  and  together  they 
marched  them  through  the  woods  back  to  Snow’s  Island. 

The  news  they  brought  of  small  predatory  bands  going  about 
the  country,  induced  the  wily  Swamp  Fox  to  devise  a  plan 
for  the  capture  of  some  of  them. 

Accordingly  Captains  Singleton,  Baxter,  and  Conyers  were 
sent  out  with  their  companies  to  waylay  and  destroy  them, 
the  whole  being  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Peter  Horry. 
Just  before  starting,  the  gigantic  Baxter  and  Pomp  were 
frequently  seen  whispering  together,  as  if  a  secret  understand¬ 
ing  existed  between  them  for  some  purpose  unknown  to  others 
of  the  command. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

v  \ 

SURPRISING  THE  REDCOATS. 

N 

The  moon  was  shining  brightly  when  the  patriots  slipped 
away  from  their  camp  on  Snow’s  Island,  to  strike  in  detail 
several  bands  of  British  and  Tories  which  were  now  running 

about  in  every  direction,  capturing  well-known  Whigs  and 

<» 

burning  their  houses. 

They  were  upwards  of  an  hour  in  getting  out  of  the  swamp, 
so  difficult  was  it  to  pass  through  the  dense  growth  and  deep, 
dangerous  water-courses. 

But  for  their  horses  many  a  brave  patriot  would  have  per¬ 
ished  in  his  efforts  to  get  to  or  from  the  island.  The  horses 
soon  learned  that  the  island  was  their  home  and  place  of 
rest,  and  therefore  knew  how  to  get  there  as  well  as  their 
riders. 

At  last  they  were  well  out  of  the  swamp,  and  pushed  on  for 
the  main  road  that  led  from  Charleston  up  to  Camden — Gates’ 
Waterloo — into  which  they  turned  just  in  time  to  see  the 
campfire  of  a  company  of  British  cavalry,  scarce  half  a  mile 
away. 

“Ah,  I  know  the  very  spot!  ”  exclaimed  the  gigantic  Baxter, 
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the  tallest  and  heaviest  officer  in  Marion’s  command.  “It’s  a 
spring  over  there  on  the  further  side  of  that  field." 

"Then  we  must  got  around  that  field,"  said  Colonel  Ilorry, 
“and  strike  them  from  the  other  side.” 

The  order  was  given,  and  the  band  of  determined  patriots 
proceeded  to  make  a  circuit  of  nearly  two  miles,  in  order  to 
surprise  the  unsuspecting  redcoats,  who,  as  it  was  yet  quite 
early  in  the  night,  could  be  seen  moving  about  the  campfires. 

Captains  Singleton  and  Baxter  were  ordered  to  make  the 
attack. 

To  their  surprise  the  British  were  aware  of  their  presence, 
and  prepared  to  fight  in  the  saddle  on  the  open  field. 

“Charge!  ’’  rang  out  in  clarion  tone,  and  the  patriots,  with 
Baxter  and  Singleton  at  their  head,  dashed  out  of  the  woods 
with  a  wild  hurrah,  their  heavy  broadswords  gleaming  in  the 
moonlight  like  blades  of  silver. 

"Down  with  King  George!"  yelled  Baxter,  and  the  cry  was 
echoed  from  every  patriot  rider. 

“Death  to  rebels!”  returned  the  British,  and  then  charged 
to  meet  the  patriots. 

The  collision  was  a  terrific  one. 

Horses  and  riders  went  down,  and  the  slashing  right  and 
left  of  sabers  began. 

Soon  bright  blades  glistened  no  longer  in  the  moonlight. 
They  were  now  wet  with  blood,  and  still  clash,  clang — 
swish!  they  went,  and  blood  flowed  from  every  cut. 

For  the  moment  it  seemed  as  if  the  better  discipline  of  the 
redcoats  would  prove  too  much  for  the  brave  Whigs,  but  Cap¬ 
tain  Conyers’  company  dashed  in  and  scattered  death  all 
around  them. 

The  haughty  enemy  was  compelled  to  fly. 

They  made  a  break  for  the  road  across  the  old  field. 

The  pursuers  had  as  fine  a  field  as  the  pursued,  and  it  be¬ 
came  a  running  fight  for  miles. 

Baxter  tried  hard  during  the  fight  to  engage  a  huge  redcoat 
sergeant,  whom  he  saw  cutting  savagely  all  around  him. 

But  the  stalwart  Briton  avoided  him.  He  knew  Baxter  by 
sight,  and  didn’t  care  to  cross  swords  with  him. 

The  daring  patriot  determined  to  follow  him  up  and  force 
him  either  to  fight  or  surrender. 

Helter-skelter  down  the  road  they  went,  the  fastest  horses 
getting  ahead,  and  thus  stringing  out  the  line  until  British 
and  Whigs  were  all  mixed  up. 

“Hold  up,  sergeant!  ”  cried  Baxter,  urging  his  horse  to  the 
top  of  his  speed.  “I  want  to  see  you.” 

“Come  down  to  Charleston!”  yelled  the  sergeant,  whose 
confidence  in  his  horse  rendered  him  very  bold. 

Try  as  hard  as  he  would,  Baxter  could  not  catch  up  with 
him,  and  in  his  anger  he  cut  down  a  redcoat  trooper  who  tried 
to  pass  him,  cutting  his  head  open  to  his  chin. 

“Hi,  Massa  Baxter!”  cried  Pomp,  dashing  up  to  his  side 
mounted  on  Arrow,  the  swift-footed  roan.  “Mus’  I  butt  him 
off  dat  hoss  fur  yer?’” 

“No,  no!  Give  me  your  horse.  Pomp,”  replied  Baxter,  “and 
I’ll  catch  the  rascal.” 

Pomp  quickly  checked  Arrow’s  speed,  and  Baxter  leaped  to 
the  ground  and  mounted  into  the  saddle  the  darky  had  just 
vacated,  and  dashed  on  in  pursuit  of  the  flying  Briton,  leaving 
his  own  horse  in  charge  of  Pomp. 

On — on  he  flew,  and  in  another  half  mile  he  was  alongside 
the  British  sergeant. 

“Defend  yourself  or  surrender!”  thundered  the  patriot  cap¬ 
tain,  brandishing  his  sword  over  his  head. 

The  sergeant  drew  a  pistol  from  his  holster  and  fired  almost 
in  Baxter’s  face,  blinding  him  for  the  moment. 

"Hang  your  cowardice!"  hissed  the  indignant  patriot,  dash¬ 
ing  forward  again  and  catching  up  with  the  flying  sergeant. 
Seeing  the  sword  about  to  descend  on  his  unprotected  head, 


the  sergeant  leaned  far  over,  and  lowered  his  head  below  the 
horse’s  mane.  He  spurred  his  horse  the  more,  making  frantic 
efforts  to  get  away. 

But  Baxter  kept  up  with  him. 

“I’ll  cut  your  head  off!”  he  roared,  raising  his  sword  high 
in  the  air,  and  rising  in  his  stirrups  to  strike. 

“I  surrender!  ”  cried  the  sergeant,  and  he  did. 

But  he  soon  discovered  that  there  was  still  a  dozen  of  his 
flying  comrades  behind,  and  conceived  a  plan  of  getting  away. 

They  came  dashing  down  the  road  with  Singleton  and  Con¬ 
yers  cutting  savagely  at  them  at  every  leap  of  their  horses. 

“There  comes  Corporal  Baldwin,”  said  the  sergeant.  “No 
man  can  take  him.” 

“I’ll  see,”  said  Baxter,  and  dashing  into  the  middle  of  the 
road  undertook  to  dispute  the  way  with  the  Briton. 

Their  swords  met,  and  a  hand-to-hand  conflict  ensued. 

The  Briton  was  a  fine  swordsman,  and  gave  Baxter  some¬ 
thing  to  do  in  protecting  himself.  But  Singleton,  coming  up, 
ordered  him  to  surrender,  which  he  did. 

“Where  in  blazes  is  the  sergeant?”  yelled  Baxter,  looking 
around  for  his  stalwart  prisoner,  who  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

BAXTER’S  CAPTURES. 

To  say  that  Baxter  swore  would  not  be  quite  explicit  enough. 
He  was  the  maddest  man  in  the  Continental  service  that  night. 

“By  all  the  gods  of  war,”  he  yelled,  “I’ll  have  the  rascal  if 
I  have  to  ride  into  Charleston  for  him!  ”  and  putting  spurs  to 
Arrow  he  darted  away  like  a  thunderbolt,  and  was  lost  sight 
of  in  the  tremendous  dust  raised  by  so  many  horses  going  at 
full  speed. 

When  Pomp  attempted  to  mount  Baxter’s  horse  he  found 
that  the  horse  very  seriously  objected,  Baxter  having  trained 
him  to  let  no  one  but  himself  ride  him. 

To  Pomp’s  surprise  the  horse  turned  and  kicked  savagely 
at  him,  just  missing  his  head  with  his  heels. 

Pomp  seized  the  horse  by  the  bit,  and  then,  by  seizing  his 
mane,  threw  himself  into  the  saddle. 

“Yah — yah — yah!”  laughed  Pomp,  as  the  horse  made  frantic 
efforts  to  unseat  him.  “Yer  can’t  shake  dis  possum  off!” 

Suddenly  the  horse  threw  Pomp  clear  over  his  head  into 
the  middle  of  the  road,  nearly  knocking  the  life  out  of  him. 

“Ugh!  ”  grunted  Pomp  again.  “Dat  was  a  bad  frow;  dat  am 
a  bad  hoss,  but  dis  nigger  am  gwine  for  ter  ride  dat  hoss!  ” 

“He’ll  break  your  neck,  Pomp,”  cried  several  patriots  who 
had  come  up. 

But  Pomp  knew  his  business. 

He  took  the  saddle  off  the  horse  and  flung  himself  on  his 
back  again. 

The  horse  reared  and  plunged,  but  Pomp  thrust  his  heels 
under  his  flanks  and  held  on  like  a  squirrel  hugging  a  limb. 

At  last  the  horse  darted  off  down  the  road  at  the  top  of  his 
speed,  and  in  a  minute  he  and  the  determined  negro  were 
out  of  sight.  t 

There  were  so  many  Whigs  in  the  direction  he  had  gone  that 
none  pursued  him,  knowing  he  would  simply  overtake  some 
of  those  still  pursuing  the  British. 

On— on  he  flew,  passing  several  patriots  who  were  vainly 
trying  to  keep  up  with  the  pursuit,  until  they  overtook  Cap¬ 
tains  Singleton  and  Baxter  collecting  the  prisoners  under 
guard. 

Baxter  recognized  his  horse  as  he  dashed  by.  and  quickly 
gave  a  loud,  shrill  whistle  which  the  horse  well  knew,  The 
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result  was  the  horse  quickly  wheeled,  ran  back  to  his  master, 
and  laid  down  in  the  road  to  get  rid  of  his  rider. 

Pomp  sprang  to  his  feet. 

“Dere,  now!”  he  exclaimed,  triumphantly.  “Don’t  say  I 
didn’t  ride  you! " 

Baxter  and  Singleton  laughed  long  and  heartily,  and  the 
owner  asked: 

“But  where  is  my  saddle.  Pomp?” 

“Oh,  he  done  kick  dat  all  ter  pieces.” 

Baxter  looked  black,  and  Singleton  laughed  at  him.  Saddles 
were  very  hard  to  get  in  those  days,  and  he  dreaded  losing  his 
favorite  saddle. 

“Dat  am  a  bad  hoss,  Massa  Baxter,”  Pomp  continued,  “but 
he  amn’t  as  bad  as  de  swamp  goat.  ” 

“But  where  is  my  saddle,  Pomp?”  persisted  the  gallant  cap¬ 
tain. 

“Ax  de  hoss.  Yer  left  it  on  um.” 

Baxter’s  face  grew  dark,  and  a  storm  was  brewing. 

“What  did  you  do  with  it,  Pomp?”  Robert  finally  asked,  seri¬ 
ously. 

“It’s  down  by  de  woods,  Massa  Robert,”  replied  Pomp. 

Just  then  a  party  of  Whigs  some  of  whom  belonged  to  Bax¬ 
ter’s  company,  came  up,  bringing  the  saddle  with  them.  The 
story  they  told  raised  a  hearty  laugh  at  Pomp’s  expense. 

They  gathered  up  the  prisoners  and  such  arms  as  the  fugi¬ 
tives  had  thrown  away  or  dropped  in  their  flight,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  spring  the  British  had  just  left.  There,  after 
a  short  rest,  they  took  to  the  road  again,  making  for  Glea¬ 
son’s  Mill,  ten  miles  below. 

There  they  expected  to  find  a  band  of  Tories  encamped. 
The  ride  was  a  swift  one,  and  it  was  not  yet  midnight  when 
they  came  within  sight  of  the  campfire. 

But  just  as  they  caught  sight  of  the  campfires  they  were 
startled  by  seeing  a  young  woman,  or  girl,  rather,  dash  past 
them  on  horseback,  going  in  the  direction  of  the  Tory  camp. 

“Stop  that  girl,”  cried  Colonel  Horry,  and  the  glorious  Bax¬ 
ter,  who  was  nearest  to  her  at  the  time,  dashed  away  in  head¬ 
long  pursuit  of  her. 

The  race  was  short,  sharp  and  dangerous,  for  it  carried  the 
daring  Whig  within  pistol  shot  of  the  Tory  sentinels  by  which 
time  he  was  alongside  the  girl. 

He  quickly  placed  an  arm  around  her  waist  and  lifted  her 
off  her  horse  and  seated  her  on  his  own  horse. 

“Fly — fly!”  she  screamed,  at  the  top  of  her  voice.  “Mar¬ 
ion’s  men  are  coming.” 

“Thunder!”  cried  Baxter,  pressing  a  hand  over  her  mouth 
and  wheeling  his  horse  to  a  right-about.  “You  ought  to  be 
squeezed  to  death  for  that!  ” 

Bang — bang — bang!  went  the  alarm  guns  of  the  Tory  sen¬ 
tinels,  and  in  a  moment  the  surprised  Tories  seized  their  arms 
and  stood  ready  for  the  charge. 

“Charge!”'  Horry  and  the  gallant  Whigs  rushed  like  a 
torrent  upon  the  dumfounded  Tories,  and  captured  the  entire 
band  of  forty. 

They  had  no  time  to  do  more  than  fire  one  round  ere  they 
were  overwhelmed  and  seized — a  dozen  being  cut  down  in  as 
many  seconds. 

Captain  Baxter  took  no  part  in  the  fight.  He  had  his  hands 
full,  giant  as  he  was,  in  holding  the  Tory  maiden  who  had 
risked  her  life  to  save  her  father,  who  was  in  the  Tory  camp. 

She  scratched  and  kicked  so  that  he  was  forced  to  dismount 
in  order  to  hold  her. 

“By  the  man  in  the  moon!”  he  exclaimed,  good-naturedly, 
a b  he  finally  caught  both  her  hands  and  enfolded  her  buxom 
form  in  his  great  arms,  “if  I  had  a  regiment  of  such  soldiers 
\  would  drive  the  redcoats  into  the  sea.” 

“Unhand  me,  wretch'”  she  hissed,  vainly  striving  to  free 
herself. 
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“Couldn’t  think  of  it,  my  dear,”  he  said.  “It’s  seldom  I  get 
a  chance  to  steal  such  a  handsome  girl.  ” 

“I’ll  kill  you!  ”  she  cried. 

“I  believe  you  would,  but  I  am  going  to  hold  on  to  the  last 
— there!  ”  and  he  imprinted  a  kiss  on  her  pouting  lips. 

“I — I — I’ll  scream!  ”  she  cried. 

“Yes,  do;  and  I’ll  smother  you  with  kisses,”  he  replied. 

“My  father — they  will  kill  him!”  she  cried. 

“I  will  save  him  for  your  sake,”  said  Baxter. 

“Oh,  will  you?” 

Captain  Baxter  took  the  brave  daughter  in  his  arms  and 
went  among  the  prisoners,  having  learned  her  name,  and 
asked: 

“Is  Jim  Bloodgood  among  the  prisoners?” 

No  answer. 

Bloodgood  feared  punishment  for  some  excesses  on  the  Pe- 
dee,  and  would  not  avow  himself. 

“Here  he  is,”  said  a  Tory,  anxious  to  curry  favor  with  the 
victors. 

“Come  out,  Jim!  ”  called  Baxter,  and  the  trembling  man  step¬ 
ped  forth. 

“Is  this  your  daughter?” 

“Sarah!” 

“Father!”  and  father  and  daughter  were  clasped  in  each 
other’s  arms. 

“She  is  a  brave  girl,”  said  Captain  Baxter,  “and  is  worthy 
of  a  better  father.  You  are  indebted  to  her  for  your  miserable 
life  to-night.” 

“Such  a  brave  man  as  you,  sir,”  said  Sarah,  turning  to  Bax¬ 
ter,  “ought  to  be  fighting  for  his  king.” 

“Perhaps  I  would  if  I  had  a  king,”  replied  the  patriot,  good- 
naturedly. 

“King  George  is  your  king,  and - ” 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Sarah,  but  you  are  mistaken. 
This  is  my  native  land  I  am  fighting  for — my  own  country. 
King  George  was  never  in  America  and  has  no  claim  on  me. 
I  was  born  as  much  a  freeman  as  he,  and  if  I  could  lay  hands 
on  the  old  rascal  I’d  soon  convince  him  of  that  fact.” 

The  patriots  roared  with  delight  at  this  vigorous  expression 
of  their  sentiments. 

The  Tory  prisoners  dared  not  say  a  word,  but  the  plucky 
maiden  was  not  convinced. 

“This  country  belongs  to  King  George,”  she  said,  “and  if 
you  don’t  like  him  for  a  king  you  should  leave  it.” 

“There  you  are  mistaken  again,  Miss  Sarah.  By  right  this 
country  belongs  to  the  Indians,  who  were  here  when  the 
whites  discovered  it.  As  it  is  now,  it  belongs  to  those  who 
live  in  it.  Why  should  I  pay  taxes  to  King  George  for  the 
privilege  of  living  where  I  was  born?  He  has  just  as  much 
right  to  tax  you  for  being  brave  and  beautiful.” 

The  Whigs  laughed  again,  and  Sarah  blushed — for  she  was 
a  true  daughter  of  Eve,  and  loved  to  be  flattered. 

“Oh,  no,  Miss  Sarah,  you  ought  to  stand  by  your  native  land. 
That  rascally  old  villain  across  the  water  sends  his  soldiers 
three  thousand  miles  to  murder  a  people  who  refuse  to  bend 
the  knee  to  him  and  pay  him  tribute.  They  have  murdered 
your  very  neighbors,  and  you,  a  native  American,  approve 
of  it.  Before  I  will  submit  to  the  tyrant  I  will  live  like  a  wild 
beast  in  the  swamps,  and  die  fighting.  ” 

“Liberty  forever!”  yelled  the  patriots.  “Down  with  King 
George! ” 

“Death  to  the  Tories!”  cried  a  few  voices,  at  which  Sarah 
Bloodgood  turned  pale  as  death. 

“You  promised  to  save  , my  father,”  she  said,  appealingly. 

“And  I  will  do  it,”  said  Baxter,  “for  I  know  he,  and  you,  too, 
will  yet  leave  the  king  and  stand  out  for  your  own  country.” 

It  was  learned  that  Sarah  Bloodgood  had  seen  tlv  patriots 
passing  her  home,  and  knowing  that  her  father  was  in  the 
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Tory  camp,  made  a  dash  to  save  hip.  Her  courage  and  affec¬ 
tion  for  her  father  won  the  admiration  of  the  brave  men  of 
Marion's  legion. 

She  was  escorted  back  to  her  home,  and  the  prisoners  were 
sent  to  Snow's  Island  and  strongly  guarded. 

The  patriots  then  encamped  near  the  mill  for  the  remainder 
of  the  night. 

The  next  morning  they  killed  an  ox  and  roasted  it  whole, 
after  which  they  had  a  feast  such  as  they  were  not  used  to 
in  those  dark  days. 

The  day  was  spent  in  recruiting  the  strength  of  their  horses, 
for,  when  the  stars  came  out  they  were  to  be  off  again.  The 
cunning  Swamp  Fox  had  quietly  joined  them  and  ordered  them 
to  be  ready  to  march  at  sunset. . 

“Hurrah  for  the  Swamp  Fox!”  cried  the  heroes  as  they 
moved  off,  for  they  knew  they  were  going  to  strike  another 
blow  for  liberty  and  country. 

Marion  led  his  brave  band  all  night  long,  and  at  daylight 
entered  a  swamp,  which  at  first  seemed  almost  impassable. 
Reaching  an  island  in  the  swamp,  he  told  his  men  to  rest  dur¬ 
ing  the  day,  but  under  no  circumstances  to  fire  a  shot  or  leave 
the  swamp  without  orders.  v 

They  then  knew,  from  past  experience,  that  the  cunning 
partisan  was  on  an  expedition  that  required  great  secrecy, 
and  the^rested,  feeling  that  the  Swamp  Fox  knew  what  he 
was  about. 

During  the  day  the  men  fished  in  the  swamp,  or  slept,  just 
as  the  humor  seized  them,  leaving  their  horses  to  graze  on 
the  rich  grass  on  the  island,  until  the  sun  sank  down  behind 
the  great  forests. 

Then  they  remounted  and  followed  their  beloved  leader. 

Silently  those  brave  spirits  moved  along  when  on  firm 
ground  again,  armed  with  every  conecivable  style  of  weapon, 
and  full  of  determination  to  conquer  the  hated  foe. 

When  midnight  came,  the  word  was  passed  along  the  line 
for  the  men  to  preserve  the  utmost  silence. 

They  obeyed  orders,  and  the  whole  line  moved  along  under 
the  pines  like  so  many  dark  specters. 

Soon  the  order  came  to  halt. 

Then  came  the  whispered  order  to  dismount. 

“Forward,  march!”  and  the  band  of  brave  spirits  followed 
their  leaders  unquestioned  whithersoever  they  led. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  smouldering  embers  of  camp-fires  were 
seen,  and  the  statue-like  figures  of  sentinels  keeping  watch 
over  them. 

“Redcoats— redcoats!  ”  were  whispered  from  man  to  man, 
and  the  patriots  knew  that  it  was  the  haughty  Briton  they  had 
come  to  punish.  ' 

They  nerved  themselves  for  the  fray,  and  at  the  word  of 
command  poured  a  deadly  shower  of  bullets  into  the  camp, 
following  it  up  by  a  charge. 

The  trained  soldiers  of  Britain  were  surprised.  They  did 
not  dream  that  the  Swamp  Fox  was  within  seventy  miles  of 
them.  But  they  seized  their  arms,  and  made  a  gallant  fight. 

“Strike  for  liberty!” 

“Liberty— liberty  forever!”  cried  the  patriots,  and  the 
bloody  work  went  on,  the  broadswords  of  the  Whigs  clashing 
with  the  more  shapely  blades  of  the  enemy. 

“They  fly!  Hurrah,  they  fly!”  cried  the  daring  sons  of 
liberty,  and  the  next  moment  the  trained  soldiers  of  King 
George  were  flying  for  the  protection  of  the  swamps. 

The  patriots  made  the  welkin  ring  with  their  shouts  of  tri¬ 
umph  as  the  enemy  incontinently  fled  before  them. 

They  crowded  around  General  Marion  and  cheered  him  to 
the  skies. 

“Talk  about  your  British  lion!”  cried  an  enthusiastic  Whig, 
"but  the  little  Swamp  Fox  can  send  him  howling  to  his  den 
every  time  they  meet.” 


The  wily  Swamp  Fox  knew  that  Tarleton  was  within  ihre<* 
hours’" ride  of  him  with  a  greatly  superior  force,  hence  he  lo/t 
no  time  in  shifting  his  position. 

Gathering  up  his  prisoners  he  hastened  to  regain  his  strong¬ 
hold  by  a  circuitous  route,  leaving  the  fierce  British  rider  to 
waste  his  energies  in  a  fruitless  pursuit. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

“coward,  go  and  fight  him!” 

Safe  once  more  in  the  recesses  of  the  great  swamp,  where, 
in  their  island  home,  our  heroes  could  rest  even  without  the 
watchful  vigils  of  sentinels,  they  waited  patiently  for  the  next 
move  of  the  gallant  Swamp  Fox. 

They  did  not  have  long  to  wait. 

The  enemy  was  strong  in  numbers,  and  regarded  the  Caro- 
linas  as  already  conquered  by  their  legions. 

One  night  the  Swamp  Fox  was  sitting  on  a  log,  conversing 
with  several  of  his  partisans,  when  a  signal  from  one  of  his 
scouts  was  heard  far  outjn  the  swamp. 

Every  voice  was  instantly  hushed,  as  they  listened  for  a 
repetition  of  the  signal. 

When  it  was  repeated,  the  Swamp  Fox  sprang  to  his  feet, 
and  ordered  an  orderly  to  call  Sergeant  McDonald  at  once. 

“That  is  not  a  regular  scout,”  said  he,  turning  to  his  offi¬ 
cers. 

“I  think  you  are  mistaken,  general,”  said  Colonel  Horry, 
whose  hearing  was  very  acute. 

“No,  it’s  a  Whig,  though,  who  has  something  t£  tell  us.  A 
regular  scout  would  never  have  gone  so  far  below  in  the 
swamp.  Whoever  that  is,  he  is  lost,  and  can’t  find  his  way 
out.  ” 

Just  then  Sergeant  McDonald  came  up  and  saluted  the  gen¬ 
eral. 

“Sergeant,”  said  General  Marion,  “somebody  is  lost  out 
there.  Take  two  or  three  men  with  you  and  bring  him  in.” 

Sergeant  McDonald  turned  away,  and  went  in  search  of  two 
men  to  accompany  him. 

Pomp  wanted  to  go,  but  the  sergeant  remarked  that  goats 
were  not  wanted  that  time,  and  went  out  with  three  old 
scouts  who  volunteered  to  go  with  him. 

“Youse  better  look  out  for  de  goat,  Marse  Sarjunt,”  said 
Pomp,  his  black  eyes  snapping  angrily  at  the  remark  of  the 
rollicking  sergeant.  “Him  butt  de  sass  outer  yer  yit  ef  yer 
don’t  min’.” 

The  officers  were  discussing  the  probability  of  the  partisan’s 
being  mistaken,  when  the  brave  sergeant  returned  with  a  man 
who  was  covered,with  mud  and  greatly  frightened. 

“Are  you  General  Marion?”  the  man  asked,  looking  up  at 
Baxter,  who  stood  like  a  giant  among  that  little  band  of 
heroes. 

“No,”  said  the  captain,  “there  is  the  general,”  pointing  in 
the  direction  of  the  great  partisan,  who  stood  a  little  apart 

from  the  others. 

The  man  turned  and  stared  at  the  dark,  swarthy  hero  in 

evident  surprise. 

“Well,  my  man,  what  can  we  do  for  you?”  the  general  said. 

“Great  smokes!  ”  exclaimed  the  man.  “You  ain’t  the  Swamp 
Fox!  ” 

“I  am  Francis  Marion,”  was  the  reply. 

“Why,  you  ain’t  bigger’n  my  boy  Jake.” 

“T  sincerely  hope  that  your  boy  may  grow  every  way  larger 
than  you  are,  my  friend,”  said  our  hero,  dryly.  "But  never 
mind  about  that.  Tell  me  what  brought  you  here,  and  who 
you  are.  Where  do  you  live?” 
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“I  live  up  ou  the  forks  of  the  Santee,"  replied  the  man, 
“and  I’m  a  Whig  all  over.  I  come  down  here  to  see  you, 
general. " 

“Indeed!  Come  this  way,  then,”  and  the  partisan  took  the 
man  by  the  arm  and  led  him  apart  from  the  others,  where 
he  held  a  whispered  conversation  with  him  for  ten  minutes. 

He  then  sent  for  several  men  who  lived  up  in  his  section, 
and  ascertained  from  them  that  he  was  a  reliable  Whig  who 
had  aided  them  when  the  Tories  pressed  them. 

"Then  we  will  march  at  once,”  said  the  general;  and  in  a 
half-hour  two-thirds  of  his  men  were  in  the  saddle  waiting 
for  the  Swamp  Fox  to  lead  off  through  the  swamp.  The  man 
went  with  them. 

The  command  rode  hard  until  daylight,  when  they  dodged 
into  another  swamp,  where  they  remained  until  sunset.  They 
then  resumed  the  march,  riding  all  night  again. 

Just  after  sunrise  the  patriot  scouts  came  in  and  reported 
that  the  British  were  encamped  at  a  plantation  five  miles 
above  them,  and  had  fortified  the  camp  against  surprise. 

To  Marion’s  surprise,  he  ascertained  that  he  had  the  nu¬ 
merical  advantage,  and  so  he  determined  boldly  to  beard  the 
lion  in  his  den. 

Marching  his  brave  heroes  up  to  within  rifle  shot  of  the 
enemy’s  position,  he  dismounted  and  fired  on  their  pickets, 
forcing  them  to  retire  within  their  lines. 

But  his  practiced  eye  soon  convinced  him  that  to  storm  the 
enemy’s  position  would  be  destructive  to  his  entire  command, 
hence  he  determined  to  besiege  him  until  lie  either  surren¬ 
dered  or  retreated.  In  case  of  retreat  he  would  have  him  at  his 
mercy. 

He  placed  guards  all  around  the  plantation  so  as  to  prevent 
any  messengers  leaving  Watson’s  command  to  go  for  assist¬ 
ance. 

With  the  family  at  the  plantation,  Mary  Witherspoon,  second 
daughter  of  John  Witherspoon,  the  Whig  major,  was  living 
at  the  time  the  British  under  Watson  took  possession  of  it. 
She  was  engaged  to  Captain  Conyers,  and  that  daring  patriot 
chafed  under  the  restraint  that  prevented  him  from  placing 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  men  and  charging  like  an  avalanche 
upon  them. 

On  one  occasion,  with  five  men  only,  he  threw  himself  upon 
nine  British  soldiers  and  cut  them  to  pieces. 

At  another  time  he  confronted  the  enemy  and  challenged 
them  to  send  their  best  man  against  him  in  single  combat. 
One  daring  fellow  accepted,  and  fell  to  rise  no  more. 

After  that  the  brave  patriot  presented  himself  daily  before 
the  enemy  and  challenged  them  to  send  their  best  men  against 
him.  But  they  had  learned  better,  and  would  not  do  so. 

They  had  also  learned  that  Mary  Witherspoon  was  be¬ 
trothed  to  the  daring  Whig,  and  her  smiles  irritated  the 
officers  greatly  whenever  she  heard  the  men  sing  out  to  each 
ether: 

“Take  care!  There’s  Conyers!  ” 

One  day  a  certain  officer  made  a  sneering  remark  about  him 
in  her  presence.  v 

Quick  as  a  flash,  she  took  off  a  shoe  from  her  right  foot  and 
dashed  it  full  in  his  face,  saying: 

“Coward,  go  and  fight  him!”  and  then  walked  deliberately 
into  the  house,  and  sent  a  servant  out  for  her  shoe. 

The  officer  never  sneered  at  Conyers  in  the  presence  of 
Mary  Witherspoon  again,  and  the  others  respected  the  cour¬ 
age  of  both  too  much  to  imitate  him. 

A  few  days  after  the  above  mentioned  ocurrence,  Captain 
Singleton  met  a  small  party  of  British  cavalry,  who  were 
endeavoring  to  reinforce  Watson,  and  a  running  fight  ensued. 

Robert  engaged  the  officer  in  command  in  single  combat,  on 
horseback,  and  a  fierce  fight  it  was.  Pomp  engaged  the  offi¬ 


cer’s  orderly  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  fight  the  sword  he 
carried  was  broken  off  short  at  the  hilt. 

“Hold  on  dar! ’’  he  cried,  running  backward  from  the  point 
of  the  Briton’s  sword.  “My  sword  is  broke!” 

“Surrender,  you  black  imp!  ”  yelled  the  Briton,  running  after 
him,  flourishing  his  sword  furiously. 

“Nebber!”  yelled  Pomp,  seizing  a  fence  rail  from  the  fence 
by  the  roadside,  and  standing  on  the  defensive.  “I’se  de 
swamp  goat!  Take  keer  dar,  I  tole  yer!  ” 

But  the  unfortunate  Briton  couldn’t  “take  keer  dar,”  and 
Pomp  struck  him  in  the  stomach  with  the  end  of  the  rail, 
bayonet  fashion,  and  knocked  him  double. 

Before  he  could  recover  himself  Pomp  dropped  the  rail  and 
butted  him  on  the  head,  stretching  him  senseless  in  the  road. 

“Dar  now!  I  tole  yer  so!”  cried  Pomp,  seizing  the  Briton’s 
sword  and  standing  guard  over  him  while  he  looked  at  the 
fight  his  gallant  master  was  making. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  BRITISH  OFFICER’S  VISIT. 

Around  and  around  the  two  desperate  men  cut  and  slashed, 
neither  seeming  to  have  the  advantage  over  the  other,  until  at 
last  Pomp,  who  saw  two  more  redcoats  coming,  ran  up  and 
thrust  hnPsword  through  the  back  of  the  officer. 

The  Briton  threw  up  his  hands,  and  fell  from  his  horse. 

“Pomp,  you  rascal!”  cried  Robert,  indignantly,  dismounting 
and  going  to  the  dying  officer,  “I  am  almost  tempted  to  run 
you  through  for  that  cowardly  blow.  ” 

•  “He,  he,  he,  Marse  Robert,”  chuckled  Pomp,  “he  was  a-try- 
in’  ter  kill  yer.” 

“I  assure  you,  sir,  on  my  honor,”  said  Robert,  kneeling  and 
taking  the  dying  man’s  hand  in  his,  “that  I  regret  this.  It  was 
a  cowardly  blow,  and  given  without  my  wish.  ” 

“I  believe  you,”  said  the  British  officer,  feebly.  “My  only 
regret  is  that  I  could  not  do  more  for  my  king.” 

“I  appreciate  your  feelings  of  loyalty,”  remarked  Robert, 
“and  if  you  have  any  message  you  wish  to  send  to  anyone,  I 
pledge  you  my  honor  to  deliver  it.” 

“Thanks.  Give  my  watch  to  Colonel  Tarleton,  and  say  to 
him  that  I  died  like  a  soldier.  I  have  already  given  him 
directions  what  to  do  in  case  of  my  death.” 

Just  then  the  two  British  soldiers  whom  Robert’s  servant 
had  seen  coming,  came  up,  and,  to  the  very  great  surprise  of 
the  young  patriot,  surrendered  to  him. 

They  had  beeza  cut  off  from  their  comrades,  and  were  greatly 
bewildered. 

Ten  minutes  later  the  British  officer  expired,  and  Robert  set 
a  guard  to  watch  his  body  until  he  could  report  the  facts  to 
General  Marion. 

The  Swamp  Fox  ordered  him  to  be  buried  near  where  he 
fell,  marking  the  grave  for  identification. 

Robert  kept  the  watch  until  he  could  meet  Colonel  Tarleton 
on  the  field  some  day,  or  until  a  flag  of  truce  would  enable 
him  to  turn  it  over  to  him  in  person. 

This  siege  lasted  nearly  a  month,  the  patriots  waiting  for  a 
chance  to  attack,  the  British  watching  for  an  opportunity  to 
get  away.  At  last  certain  movements  on  the  Pedee  caused 
Marion  to  break  camp  suddenly  and  steal  away,  leading  the 
enemy  to  go  at  leisure. 

The  patriots  were  at  least  forty  miles  away  ere  Colonel 
Watson  was  aware  they  had  gone,  and  at  daylight  met  and 
cut  to  pieces  a  large  band  of  Tories  who  were  becoming  bold 
because  of  his  absence  up  on  the  Santee. 

The  next  day  he  reached  his  old  quarters  on  Snow’s  Island, 
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and  proceeded  to  establish  his  old  system  of  dashing  out  and 
destroying  small  parties  as  opportunity  occurred. 

One  day  when  Singleton  and  Baxter  were  out  with  their 
companies,  they  were  surprised  at  seeing  a  young  British 
officer  approach  under  a  flag  of  truce. 

They  met  the  flag  and  inquired  its  meaning. 

“I  am  sent  here  to  see  General  Marion,”  said  the  officer. 

“About  what?”  Baxter  inquired. 

“An  exchange  of  prisoners.” 

“Then  you  must  come  along  with  us.” 

“Yes,  of  course.” 

“And  be  blindfolded.” 

“Is  that  necessary?”  he  asked. 

“Quite  so,”  was  the  reply. 

“So  be  it,  then,”  and  he  submitted  quietly  to  be  blindfolded, 
and  then  they  led  him  away  into  the  swamp. 

At  last  they  landed  on  the  island  home  of  the  patriots,  and 
the  young  officer  was  conducted  into  the  presence  of  Marion. 

The  look  of  astonishment  on  his  face  as  he  gazed  upon  the 
small,  dark-featured  man,  but  too  plainly  revealed  what  was 
passing  in  his  mind. 

“Surely,”  he  thought,  “this  diminutive  individual  cannot  be 
the  man  who  has  carried  terror  to  the  very  gates  of  Charles¬ 
ton!  He  cannot  be  the  man  who  baffled  Tarleton  and  cut  so 
many  detachments  of  the  king’s  troops  to  pieces!  ” 

“I  am  sorry  to  have  to  receive  you  in  the  midst  of  a  swamp,” 
said  General  Marion,  bowing  and  smiling,  blandly.  “But 
where  a  man  is  hunted  like  a  fox  he  should  be  glad  to  claim 
such  a  home.” 

“You  may  be  hunted  like  a  fox,  sir,”  replied  the  young  offi¬ 
cer,  “but  unlike  the  fox,  you  are  never  caught.” 

“I  sincerely  hope  I  never  will,”  answered  Marion. 

“Nothing  would  please  the  king  better  than  to  hear  of  your 
capture,  I  can  assure  you.” 

“Indeed!  I  didn’t  know  tljat  we  had  been  heard  of  outside 
of  the  Carolinas.  ” 

“You  may  rest  assured  that  we  have  heard  from  you,”  said 
the  officer,  and  he  smiled  as  he  uttered  the  palpable  truth. 

After  a  short  conversation,  they  entered  into  the  negotia¬ 
tions  for  the  exchange  of  certain  prisoners.  The  simplicity  of 
Marion’s  character  rendered  the  task  an  easy  one,  and  the 
negotiations  were  soon  concluded. 

The  young  officer  then  arose  to  depart,  when  the  general 
detained  him,  saying: 

“We  are  about  to  have  dinner;  you  must  join  us.” 

“Thanks,”  replied  the  young  officer.  “I  must  confess  to  an 
excruciating  appetite  to-day.” 

At  a  signal  from  the  general,  a  negro  servant  raked  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  sweet  potatoes  out  of  the  ashes,  and  placed  them  upon 
a  piece  of  bark,  which  he  set  upon  the  log  on  which  the  two 
officers  had  been  sitting. 

“Just  help  yourself,  sir,”  said  the  general,  taking  up  one  of 
the  potatoes.  “Hunger  is  a  splendid  sauce  for  these.” 

“But  surely,  general,”  exclaimed  the  astonished  Briton,  “this 
cannot  be  your  ordinary  fare?” 

“indeed  it  is,  sir,”  replied  the  general,  “and  we  are  fortu¬ 
nate  to-day  in  having  more  than  our  usual  allowance.” 

The  astonishment  of  the  young  British  officer  can  be  im¬ 
agined  but  not  described.  He  ate  heartily  of  the  potatoes,  and 
declared  that  he  never  relished  anything  better. 

On  the  way  out  of  the  swamp  he  asked  of  Captain  Single- 
ton,  who  held  him  by  the  hand,  being  again  blindfolded: 

“Is  it  really  true  that  the  general  lives  on  such  fare  as  he 
had  to-day?” 

“Yes,  sir,  and  I  have  known  him  to  go  hungry  when  even 
potatoes  could  not  be  had.  He  never  gets  anything  that  his 
men  do  not  share  In  with  him.  You  see,  sir,  we  are  fighting 


without  pay— fighting  for  our  country -the  right/  to  go.  n 
ourselves. " 

“You  get  no  pay?” 

“Not  a  cent,  sir.  We  are  not  even  mustered  into  the  Con¬ 
tinental  service,  but  simply  fighting  on  our  own  hook.” 

The  officer  was  silent  for  some  time,  finally  shaking  his 
head,  saying: 

“I  can’t  understand  it.” 

“You  would  though,  if  your  house  had  been  burned  down, 
your  boys  hanged,  your  wife  and  daughters  driven  to  the 
swamp.” 

“I  suppose  I  would,”  replied  the  officer  sadly,  and  the  con¬ 
versation  ceased. 

The  best  authority  states  that  the  young  officer  returned  to 
Charleston  and  resigned  his  commission  in  the  king’s  army, 
saying  he  would  no  longer  fight  against  such  people. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

HISTORY. 

After  the  exchange  of  prisoners  General  Marion  began  to  as¬ 
semble  a  force  strong  enough  to  attack  the  British  post  at 
Georgetown.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lee,  with  his  famous  legion, 
had  joined  him,  and  the  preparations  were  pushed  rapidlj 
forward. 

In  the  meantime  the  enemy  were  growing  bolder  every  day, 
and  the  Tories  began  to  gather  in  force  again  all  along  the 
Pedee  and  Santee  rivers. 

Knowing  that  Marion’s  force  was  small,  Tarleton  swept 
through  the  country  with  a  splendid  corps,  scattering  the 
small  bands  of  patriots  that  came  in  his  way  like  chaff  before 
the  wind. 

Marion  being  the  only  man  he  was  really  afraid  of,  Tarle¬ 
ton  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  General  Morgan  on  the  17th 
of  January,  at  the  Cowpens,  thinking  that  old  hero  could  not 
hold  his  ragged  militia  against  him. 

But  Morgan  had  fought  at  Stillwater  and  Saratoga,  and  was 
not  afraid  of  Tarleton.  He  held  his  men  firmly  in  hand,  and 
whipped  the  fierce  British  rider  out  of  his  boots,  killing  two 
hundred  of  his  men  and  capturing  five  hundred  prisoners. 
Tarleton  himself  was  wounded  in  a  close  fight  with  Colonel 
Washington,  and  saved  himself  only  by  precipitate  flight. 

General  Greene,  who  had  succeeded  Gates  in  command  of 
the  Continental  army  in  the  South,  himself  communicated  this 
good  news  to  the  Swamp  Fox  in  a  letter  sent  by  a  courier. 

The  Swamp  Fox  called  his  brave  men  around  him  on  the 
island,  and  read  that  portion  of  General  Greene’s  letter  to 
them  detailing  the  famous  battle  of  the  Cowrpens. 

It  was  a  ray  of  light  in  the  darkness  of  that  gloomy  period, 
and  the  patriots  shouted  for  joy.  Tears  coursed  down  the 
swarthy  cheeks  of  many  an  old  hero  as  he  listened  to  the 
news. 

“We  will  strike  a  few  more  such  blows,  my  men!”  cried 
Marion,  “and  then  the  enemy  will  leave  our  shores  forever.” 

“Yes— yes,”  they  cried,  waving  their  rude  weapons  in  the 
air.  “Lead  us  on,  and  we’ll  strike  a  death  blow!” 

The  attack  on  Georgetown  was  immediately  planned,  and 
within  twenty-four  hours  they  were  on  the  march. 

But  for  lack  of  bayonets  and  artillery  the  enterprise  proved 
only  a  partial  success,  and  they  came  away,  pushing  for  Nel¬ 
son’s  Ferry  on  the  Santee,  where  the  British,  under  Watson, 
had  taken  post. 

Though  they  marched  with  all  the  celerity  and ‘secrecy  pos¬ 
sible,  still  the  Tories,  who  were  scattered  all  through  the  coun- 
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try,  carried  the  news  to  Watson  before  the  Swamp  Fox  him¬ 
self  could  reach  him. 

That  wily  leader  knew  Marion  too  well  to  wait  for  him. 
He  threw  a  strong  garrison  into  Fort  Watson,  five  miles  above 
the  ferry,  and  retreated  towards  Camden  to  join  Cornwallis. 
That  officer,  smarting  under  the  stinging  defeat  inflicted  at  the 
Cowpens,  was  pushing  on  after  Morgan  as  fast  as  his  army 
could  move. 

Morgan,  to  escape  meeting  such  overwhelming  odds,  was 
retreating  toward  North  Carolina,  to  meet  Greene  and  his  Con¬ 
tinental  army. 

About  this  time  Greene  summoned  Lee  and  his  legion  to 
join  him,  and  Marion  was  again  left  to  breast  the  storm  with 
his  handful  of  half-starved  soldiers. 

But  the  Swamp  Fox  was  in  no  wise  disheartened. 

“Captain  Postell,”  he  said,  to  one  of  his  officers,  “take  your 
company  and  cross  the  Santee.  There  are  several  small  de¬ 
tachments  over  there.  Cut  them  to  pieces — but  be  cautious! 
Captain  Singleton,  the  British  are  encamped  on  your  father’s 
plantation.  Go  down  and  see  about  it.  Colonel  Horry,  you 
and  I  will  go  out  together,  and  see  what  we  can  do.” 

Before  midnight,  the  island,  save  a  small  guard,  was  com¬ 
pletely  deserted,  each  command,  small  as  they  were,  going 
swiftly  on  the  mission  mapped  out  for  them. 

As  may  be  readily  supposed  young  Robert  Singleton  and  his 
small  band,  now  reduced  to  less  than  fifty  men,  pushed  on 
with  all  haste  towards  the  Singleton  plantation. 

Mrs.  Singleton  and  Harriet  Peyton  were  still  there,  and  the 
young  captain’s  eagerness  to  reach  them  may  well  be  im¬ 
agined. 

When  within  a  mile  of  the  place,  he  secreted  his  men  in  a 
swamp  and  sent  Pomp  forward  to  spy  out  the  force  of  the 
enemy.  Pomp  had  proved  to  be  a  splendid  scout,  and  nothing 
pleased  him  so  much  as  to  do  something  inimical  to  the  red¬ 
coats.  He  hated  them  like  poison. 

Pomp  succeeded  in  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  guards,  and 
mingled  with  the  other  negroes  on  the  place,  and  learned 
enough  to  warrant  Robert  attacking  the  place. 

Robert  Singleton  and  his  brave  troopers  came  at  a  full 
charge,  those  daring  men  of  Marion’s,  and  the  trained  soldiers 
of  Britain  rallied  in  the  yard,  the  right  resting  on  the  road  to 
receive  them. 

They  would  have  taken  refuge  in  the  house,  but  the  patriots 
quickly  placed  themselves  in  the  way. 

“Charge,  men  of  Carolina!”  cried  Captain  Singleton,  plung¬ 
ing  forward  on  the  line  of  bristling  bayonets,  followed  by  his 
men. 

In  a  moment  the  line  was  broken,  and  the  fight  became  an 
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indiscriminate  hand-to-hand  struggle.  The  bright  red  uni¬ 
forms  of  the  British  made  them  conspicuous^  targets  for  the 
.patriots,  and  they  went  down  under  bullet  and  saber,  though 
fighting  with  a  valor  worthy  of  a  better  cause. 

Mrs.  Singleton  and  Harriet  Peyton  were  spectators  of  the 
terrible  conflict,  standing  at  an  open  window.  Robert  Single- 
ton,  fearing  a  stray  bullet  might  strike  one  or  both,  dashed 
up  to  the  window  on  horseback  and  shouted: 

“Get  away!  You  may  be  hit!  ” 

“No!”  cried  Harriet  Peyton,/ with  patriotic  enthusiasm.  “I 
will  encourage  your  brave  men  to  fight  to  the  death!” 

“They  will  do  that  anyway!”  cried  Robert  in  reply.  But 
ere  he  could  utter  another  word,  she  ran  to  the  door,  opened 
it,  and  ran  out  into  the  yard,  crying  out: 

“Strike  a  death  blow  for  liberty,  men  of  Marion!” 

The  wild  cheer  that  went  up  from  the  struggling  patriots 
gent  a  thrill  of  terror  among  the  British.  They  wavered  and 
were  lost. 

“Charge!”  yelled  Singleton,  putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  and 
da-hing  into  the  very  thickest  of  the  fight. 


His  daring  men  followed,  and  the  redcoats  scattered — 
breaking  for  the  woods  in  a  helter-skelter  race  for  life. 

As  usual  the  fight  ended  with  a  ludicrous  scene  between 
Pomp  and  a  burly  British  sergeant.  The  latter  tried  to  get 
away  after  losing  his  horse,  and  Pomp  gave  chase. 

Both  were  good  runners,  but  Pomp  was  the  better  of  the 
two,  and  in  a  minute  or  so  the  sergeant  received  a  thump  in 
the  back  that  sent  him  rolling  twenty  or  thirty  feet  along  the 
ground,  and  laid  him  out — done  for  utterly — and  the  patriots 
came  up  to  take  him  prisoner. 

The  result  of  the  fight  was  the  killing  of  nearly  a  score  of 
the  enemy,  and  wounding  twice  as  many  more.  Horses  and 
arms,  both  of  which  were  much  needed  in  Marion’s  camp, 
were  captured,  and  many  a  patriot  secured  a  musket,  sword 
or  pistol  for  future  use  against  the  enemy. 

Mrs.  Singleton  and  Harriet  Peyton  received  the  young  cap¬ 
tain  with  open  arms.  Harriet  called  him  “her  hero”  a  dozen 
times,  and  busied  herself  in  superintending  the  getting  up 
of  a  feast  for  the  victorious  patriots. 

Robert  ordered  his  men  to  bury  the  dead  immediately,  and 
in  two  hours’  time  but  little  remained  about  the  spot  to  show 
that  a  hand-to-hand  death  struggle  had  been  fought  there. 

The  patriots  remained  long  enough  at  the  Singleton  plan¬ 
tation  to  enjoy  a  good  feast  of  beef  and  bread,  after  which 
they  marched  away  to  the  swamp  at  once,  to  break  out  and 
strike  a  blow  for  liberty  in  some  other  quarter. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  blow  the  British  received  at  the  Singleton  plantation 
alarmed  the  commander-in-chief  at  Charleston.  The  name  of 
the  young  patriot  was  on  everybody’s  lips,  for  the  family  was 
well  knoW*n  in  the  city  by  the  sea. 

The  British  officers  swore  to  take  him  dead  or  alive;  and 
because  the  few  soldiers  who  escaped  from  that  fight  and 
made  their  way  back  to  the  city  reported  how  Harriet  Peyton 
had  cheered  on  the  patriots  in  the  battle,  they  resolved  to  pun¬ 
ish  her  by  burning  the  roof  over  her  head,  and  turning  her 
and  her  prospective  mother-in-law  shelterless  into  the  woods. 

Colonel  Watson,  the  Tory,  was  selected  as  the  man  to  exe¬ 
cute  vengeance.  He  was  given  a  force  large  enough,  as  they 
supposed,  to  not  only  capture  and  destroy  the  plantation,  but 
to  also  drive  the  patriots  across  the  Santee  or  otherwise  dis¬ 
perse  them. 

Accordingly  they  sent  Watson  forth  with  instructions  to  ut¬ 
terly  destroy  the  plantation,  as  well  as  all  armed  bodies  of 
rebels  who  came  in  his  way.  j 

Marion  was  then  at  Snow’s  Island  quietly  waiting  for  the 
return  of  his  scouts,  who  were  out  in  all  the  low  country 
watching  the  movements  of  the  enemy. 

One  of  the  scouts  met  the  brave  Sergeant  McDonald  and 
told  him  of  Watson’s  expedition,  and  the  fighting  sergeant  at 
once  hastened  to  inform  the  Swamp  Fox  of  the  new  move. 

Calm  and  imperturbable  the  Swamp  Fox  received  the  report 
and  dismissed  the  sergeant.  He  quietly  sent  out  two  trust¬ 
worthy  scouts  to  watch  the  enemy  and  report  to  him. 

Watson,  under  the  delusion  that  the  patriots  did  not  suspect 
his  presence,  moved  only  at  night  in  order  to  deceive  them. 

That  was  the  favorite  time  for  the  men  of  Marion  to  move. 
Had  the  enemy  moved  in  the  daytime  and  kept  in  the  swamps 
while  night  lasted,  he  would  have  fared  better. 

One  of  Baxter’s  men,  pretending  to  be  a  loyal  man,  entered 
the  camp  of  Watson,  and  heard  enough  to  convince  him  that 
the  Singleton  plantation  was  their  objective  point. 
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Long  before  daylight  Marlon  was  posted,  and  remembering 
the  terrible  thrashing  Captain  Singleton  had  given  them  there, 
he  understood  why  they  were  pushing  for  that  particular  spot. 

Captains  Singleton,  Baxter  and  Conyers  were  given  charge 
of  defending  the  plantation,  and  the  brave  patriots  moved 
their  commands  to  the  swamp  within  a  mile  of  the  place  to 
await  the  appearance  of  the  enemy. 

Mrs.  Singleton  and  Harriet  Peyton  were  removed  to  a  place 
of  hiding  in  the  swamp,  and  every  preparation  made  to  give 
the  enemy  a  warm  reception. 

When  night  came  on,  the  British,  preceded  by  a  band  of 
Tories,  made  a  quick  march  for  the  plantation. 

A  Captain  Allison  of  the  British  army  led  the  column.  He 
had  instructions  to  go  to  the  house,  rudely  remove  the  ladies, 
plunder  the  house,  and  then  set  it  on  fire. 

On  reaching  the  place,  Captain  Allison  made  a  rush  for  the 
house,  and  surrounded  it  with  his  men. 

He  then  knocked  loudly  at  the  door,  and  Pomp  opened  it 
under  instructions  from  Captain  Singleton. 

“Lead  me  to  the  room  of  the  ladies!  ”  said  the  officer,  rude¬ 
ly  pushing  the  door  open  and  stepping  inside,  followed  five 
men. 

"Oh,  Lor’  don’t  hurt  a  poor  nigger,  massa!  ”  and  Pomp  led 
the  way  into  the  room  where  Captain  Singleton  and  ten  men 
were  waiting  for  him. 

Captain  Allison  was  the  most  astonished  man  alive,  but 
seeing  that  he  and  his  men  were  outnumbered,  he  surrendered. 

As  Sergeant  McDonald  and  others  were  tying  their  hands 
behind  them  one  of  the  prisoners  yelled  at  the  top  of  his 
voice: 

“Fight,  men!  We  are  betrayed!  ” 

Sergeant  McDonald  split  him  from  crown  to  chin  with  his 
heavy  saber,  remarking: 

“The  wise  man  keeps  his  mouth  closed,  but  the  fool’s  head 
is  opened  by  his  enemy.” 

But  the  cry  alarmed  the  enemy  outside,  and  they  made  a 
rush  to  enter  the  house.  When  nearly  a  score  had  entered, 
the  patriots  poured  a  volley  into  "their  midst  which  laid  half 
their  number  on  the  floor  in  the  agonies  of  death. 

The  dead  were  buried,  and  all  the  signs  of  the  conflict 
destroyed  except  where  bullets  had  lodged  in  the  walls  of  the 
house.  The  patriots  encamped  there  for  the  night. 

The  second  defeat  at  the  Singleton  plantation  so  enraged 
the  British  commander  at  Charleston  that  he  resolved  to 
sweep  the  whole  Santee  regions,  and  disperse  the  force  of 
Marion. 

Tarleton  himself  was  given  the  command,  and  that  firce 
rider  started  out  with  a  large  force  of  cavalry  to  sweep  the 
Santee  country  clear  of  the  patriots.  / 

Marion  well  knew  that  his  poor,  disjointed  band  could  not 
contend  in  an  open  field  against  such  an  overwhelming  force, 
so  he  retreated  to  his  swamp  and  kept  out  of  the  way. 

Tarleton  rode  through  the  district  and  destroyed  nearly 
every  place  in  the  line  of  his  route.  The  Singleton  plantation 
was  utterly  destroyed,  every  house  and  barn  on  the  place  being 
burned  to  the  ground. 

Mrs.  Singleton  and  Harriet  Peyton  made  their  escape  the 
day  before  Tarleton’s  arrival,  and  went  over  to  the  other  side 
of  the  Santee. 

When  the  diabolical  work  was  done  the  enemy  was  satis¬ 
fied,  as  he  turned  and  marched  leisurely  back  toward  George¬ 
town.  But  on  the  way  a  company  of  his  command  was  sent 
over  the  Pedee  to  disperse  a  small  body  of  patriots  said  to  be 
encamped  there. 

That  small  body  of  patriots  were  lions  in  their  pathway. 
Robert  Singleton  and  Baxter  were  there  with  their  brave 
followers.  The  result  was  the  almost  total  annihilation  of  the 
redcoats. 


The  destruction  of  the  Singleton  plantation  left  Mrs.  Single¬ 
ton  and  Harriet  Peyton  without  a  shelter  over  their  heads. 

“Harriet,”  said  Robert,  one  evening  as  they  stood  near  a 
small  campfire,  “this  is  an  unpleasant  life  for  you  and  mother. 
I  wish  I  could  better  it.  I  know  of  but  one  way,  and  that  is 
that  we  marry  at  once.  As  my  wife  you  will  be  more  at  home 
under  my  protection.” 

The  brave  young  maiden  looked  up  into  his  face  with  trust¬ 
ful  tenderness,  and  said: 

“If  you  really  wish  it,  Robert,  I  shall  make  no  objection.” 

He  pressed  her  hand  and  whispered  in  her  ear: 

“Two  parsons  will  be  here  to-morrow,  and  a  lot  of  prisoners 
also.  We  will  then  be  married.” 

She  blushed  and  looked  happy,  and  went  back  to  the  tent  to 
inform  Mrs.  Singleton  of  the  coming  event.  The  good  mother 
made  no  objection,  and  they  proceeded  to  make  some  little 
preparations  to  celebrate  the  event. 

The  next  day  when  the  escort  with  prisoners  and  the  two 
parsons  reached  the  island  everything  was  in  readiness  for 
the  ceremony. 

“Marse  Robert,”  whispered  Pomp  to  his  young  master  just 
before  the  ceremony  was  to  take  place,  “dat  Marse  Bailey  is 
wid  dem  pris’ners.” 

“Is* that  so?”  exclaimed  Robert. 

“Yes,  sah.  I  hab  done  gone  an’  saw  him  dar,  suah.” 

Robert  sent  for  Captain  Baxter  and  said  to  him: 

“I  have  one  favor  more  to  ask  of  you,  captain.  Pomp  tells 
me  that  Captain  Bailey  is  among  those  prisoners  who  are  on 
the  way  across  to  Greene’s  command.  I  want  you  to  bring 
him  out  and  let  him  be  a  witness  to  my  marriage  to  Miss 
Peyton.  ” 

When  everything  was  in  readiness  Robert  and  Harriet  took 
their  stand  under  the  arch  of  cedars,  and  the  minister  in 
front  of  them. 

All  the  patriots  in  the  camp  were  crowded  around  to  witness 
the  ceremony. 

Suddenly  Captain  Baxter  marched  up,  leading  Captain  Bai¬ 
ley  by  the  arm,  a  bound  prisoner,  and  halted  within  ten  feet 
of  the  happy  couple. 

When  the  ceremony  was  over  Baxter  led  the  prisoner  away, 
and  Robert  turned  with  his  bride  to  receive  the  congratula¬ 
tions  of  the  brave  soldiers  around  them. 

General  Marion  was  the  first  to  congratulate  them,  and 
Colonel  Horry  next. 

Robert  Singleton  then  sent  his  bride  and  mother  away  un¬ 
der  a  strong  escort  to  a  place  of  safety,  where  they  remained 
until  the  British  were  driven  from  the  country  and  the  war 
ended.  He  rejoined  them  at  the  conclusion  of  peace,  and  set¬ 
tled  down  in  Charleston.  Their  first  child  was  named  Francis 
Marion. 

Pomp  was  given  his  freedom,  but  he  remained  on  the  Sin¬ 
gleton  estate  until  his  death,  some  thirty  years  after.  He 
spent  his-  old  age  in  recounting  to  his  children  the  great  deeds 
of  Marion  and  his  men,  of  whom  the  Swamp  Goat  was  one. 

THE  END. 

Read  “NEWSBOY  NICK;  or,  THE  BOY  WITH  A 
HIDDEN  MILLION,”  by  Howard  Austin,  which  will  be 
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THINGS  OF  INTEREST. 


Of  the  late  genial  and  kindly  hearted  Henry  Burch  it  is 
told  that,  a  good  many  years  ago,  while  he  held  the  position  of 
janitor  of  Trinity  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Oil  City,  Pa., 
the  minister  one  summer  Sunday  morning  delivered  a  sermon 
which,  it  appears,  had  been  given  by  him  once  before,  perhaps 
two  or  three  years  previous.  On  the  Sunday  in  question,  and 
during  the  progress  of  the  sermon  a  violent  thunderstorm 
came  up  which  created  some  little  nervousness  among  the 
congregation.  After  the  services  were  over,  and  as  the  minis¬ 
ter  was  about  to  leave  the  building,  he  met  the  janitor. 
“Henry,”  said  he,  “that  was  a  pretty  severe*  storm  while  I 

was  preaching  this  morning.”  “Yes,  Mr. - ,”  replied  Henry, 

“and  the  singular  thing  about  it  is  that  there  was  a  thunder¬ 
storm  the  last  time  you  preached  that  sermon.  ” 

Mrs.  Agnes  M.  Hart,  of  Denver,  has  refused  an  offer  for 
her  ranch  near  Ft.  DuChesne,  Utah,  in  the  Uintah  reservation. 
Mrs.  Hart  almost  alone  and  unaided  has  made  the  ranch  what 
it  is,  says  the  Denver  Post.  In  the  summer  of  1905,  when 
the  drawing  for  homesteaders  took  place,  her  name  was  among 
the  first  to  come  out — the  exact  number  was  19.  In  a  few 
weeks  she  went  to  Vernal,  Utah,  to  file  on  her  claim.  She 
selected  a.  quarter  section  about  seven  miles  from  Fort  Du¬ 
Chesne,  a  few  miles  from  Myton.  For  a  year  and  a  half  Mrs. 
Hart  has  resided  on  the  property  and  improved  it.  She  has 
built  houses  and  fences,  has  dug  ditches,  milked  cows,  and, 
in  fact,  she  has  performed  all  the  work  on  a  ranch  that  a 
man  usually  does.  For  several  weeks  during  the  first  winter 
she  was  there  Mrs.  Hart  slept  in  a  tent  where  the  thermometer 
registered  18  degrees  below  zero.  The  ranch  is  located  1'50 
miles  from  a  railroad,  and  for  a  year  and  six  months  Mrs. 
Hart  never  saw  a  railroad  train. 

A  plan  is  said  to  be  maturing  for  the  construction  of  a 
tube-line  across  the  English  Channel,  for  the  transmission  of 
mail  and  express  matter  between  Dover  and  Calais.  Two  iron 
tubes,  a  little  over  a  yard  in  diameter,  would  be  laid  along 
the  bottom  of  the  channel  or  carried  on  pillars  above  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  the  mail  and  parcels  would  be 
driven  through  the  tubes  by  a  high  degree  of  pneumatic  force. 
A  variation  of  this  plan  provides  for  the  laying  of  a  miniature 
narrow-gauge  railway  track  to  carry  diminutive  trains  of 
from  ten  to  fifteen  wagons  by  an  ingenuous  use  of  compressed 
air.  The  trains  would  serve  for  the  transport  of  a  consider¬ 
able  merchandise  traffic.  An  ambitious  extension  of  the 
scheme  looks  to  the  running  of  small  trains  -to  carry  twenty 
persons  each.  The  passengers  would  have  to  lie  extended  upon 
sofas,  so  as  not  to  bumpNfheir  heads  against  the  ceiling  of 
the  tubes — a  rather  ticklish  mode  of  transit  for  nervous  trav¬ 
elers!  It  is  promised,  however,  that  they  would  cross  the 
channel  in  twenty  minutes,  entirely  without  fear  of  sea¬ 
sickness. 


A  strange  incident  has  occurred  at  Crediton,  England.  While 
walking  along  the  street,  a  man  was  alarmed  by  something 
springing  at  him  from  the  roadway.  He  brushed  his  hand 
over  his  coat,  and  a  large  rat  fell  to  the  ground.  The  incident, 
however,  did  not  end  there,  for  the  rat  made  further  attacks 
on  the  man,  who  experienced  some  difficulty  in  keeping  it  off. 
Several  passersby  came  to  his  assistance,  but  it  was  some 
time  before  they  were  able  to  kill  the  rat.  So  wild  and  un¬ 
usual  an  attack  in  the  open  street  was  doubtless  due  to  the 
rat  having  lost  its  way  back  to  its  haunt. 

Green  Lake,  Colorado,  is  not  only  noted  as  the  highest  lake 
in  the  United  States,  being  10,252  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  but  also  for  the  fact  that  its  water  has  a  peculiar  faculty 
for  petrifying  substances  that  are  placed  in  it.  The  water  of 
Medicine  Lake,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  on  the  Columbia  plateau,  possesses  such  unusual  qualities 
that  no  vegetation  ever  grows  on  or  near  its  banks.  Owens’s 
Lake,  in  Owen  County,  Cal.,  is  so  rich  in  soda  ash  that  10,000 
tons  were  taken  out  last  year.  The  soda  is  taken  from  the 
water  by  the  process  of  evaporation.  This  lake,  like  the  Great 
Salt  Lake,  is  gradually  disappearing. 

“That  crack  is  a  regular  mint  for  conductors  and  motor- 
men,”  said  the  conductor  of  a  street  car,  pointing  to  a  deep 
crevice  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  longitudinal  cane  seat 
and  back.  “People  are  very  careless  with  money;  they  will 
frequently  drop  a  nickel  or  a  dime.  It  gets  into  that  crack, 
and  once  there  stays.  No  one  would  expect  the  whole  bunch 
of  passengers  on  that  side  to  get  up  and  hang  onto  a  strap 
while  the  seat  was  lifted  in  order  to  search  for  a  five-  or  ten- 
cent  piece.  And  so  the  conductor  and  motorman  reap  the 
harvest.  The  first  time  I  ran  on  one  of  these  cars  I  saw  my 
motorman,  at  the  end  of  the  run,  diligently  turning  over  the 
seats.  ‘What  are  you  looking  for,  Jim?’  I  asked  him.  ‘Mon¬ 
ey,’  he  replied  shortly.  I  laughed  at  him.  But  pretty  soon  I 
saw  him  pick  up  a  nickel,  then  a  dime.  I’ve. never  failed  to 
turn  over  the  seats  at  the  end  of  a  run  from  that  day  to  this. 
We  often  realize  a  pretty  neat  little  sum  in  the  course  of  a 
day’s  work,  and  I  tell  you  it  comes  in  handy.” 


OUR  COMIC  COLUMN. 


Mrs.  Waldo  (of  Boston) — I  have  a  letter  from  your  Uncle 
James,  Penelope,  who  wants  me  to  spend  the  summer  on  his 
farm. 

Penelope  (dubiously) — Is  there  any  society  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood?” 

“Don’t  whip  your  children,”  said  the  theoretical  educational 
expert  to  the  angry  mother  of  many  perniciously  active  olive 
branches.  “Adopt  the  rational  modern  methods,  and  you  will 
find  their  rapid  development  along  the  highest  mental  and 
moral  lines  remarkable.” 

“There  ain’t  a-goin’  to  be  no  machine-made  prodigies  in  this 
family,”  answered  the  practical  parent,  as  she  reached  for  her 
slipper.  “I’m  a  bringin’  up  these  yere  children  by  hand.” 

Henry  James,  the  novelist,  arrived  at  10  o’clock  one  night  at 
a  Florida  hotel  and  could  get  nothing  to  eat.  The  hotel  was 
magnificent  and  expensive,  but  its  rule  was  to  serve  no  food 
after  a  certain  hour,  and  in  consequence  Mr.  James  went  hun¬ 
gry  to  bed.  Discussing  the  hardship  afterward,  he  said:  “I 
felt,  indeed,  like  the  tenderfoot  who  visited  an  Arkansas  hotel 
back  in  the  ’70s.  It  was  a  primitive  hotel,  and  the  guest,  on 
his  arrival,  said  to  the  landlord  tentatively:  ‘Landlord,  I’d 
like  a  bath.’  ‘All  right,’  was  the  reply.  And  the  landlord  went 
out,  returning  in  ten  minutes  with  a  tin  can  of  soft  soap,  a 
towel,  a  pick  and  a  shovel.  The  Eastern  guest  took  up  the  can 
of  soft  soap  and  the  towel,  but  at  the  pick  and  shovel  he 
looked  askance.  ‘What  are  these  for?’  he  said.  ‘Well,  stran¬ 
ger,’  said  the  landlord,  ‘the  water’s  low,  an’  ye’ll  hev  to  dam  up 
the  creek.’  ” 
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TOM,  THE  OUTCAST 

OR, 

A  PACKAGE  OF  DIAMONDS. 


By  JOHN  SHERMAN. 


It  was  a  dark,  gloomy  night  in  New  York. 

Within  the  handsome  parlor  of  a  brownstone  house  in  a 
stylish  neighborhood,  a  boy  of  sixteen,  attired  in  the  uniform 
of  a  naval  cadet,  was  angrily  facing  a  black-bearded  man  in 
handsome  clothing. 

“Roger  Morgan,”  the  boy  was  saying,  furiously,  “you’re  a 
swindler!  ” 

“Leave  my  house  this  instant!  ”  yelled  the  man,  a  dark  look 
of  hate  upon  his  working  face.  “You  are  no  brat  of  mine, 
Tom  Barry!  Remember,  I  am  merely  your  stepfather,  and 
did  not  adopt  you  when  I  married  your  now  deceased  mother.  ” 

“Your  house!"  echoed  the  boy,  sarcastically.  “My  house, 
you  mean!  You  -were  a  poor  beggar  when  you  married  my 
wealthy  mother,  and  by  the  terms  of  my  father’s  will  I  was  to 
inherit  her  possessions  when  she  died.  Therefore,  your  claim, 
I  say,  is  a  swindle — a  fraud!  ” 

“She  left  everything  to  me  by  a  will!”  snarled  Roger  Mor¬ 
gan,  “and  the  will  has  been  filed  for  probate  in  the  surro¬ 
gate’s  office.  I  sent  for  you  to  come  from  Annapolis  to  tell 
you  this — to  show  that  you  are  a  pauper,  and  need  expect 
nothing  of  me  when  you  leave  your  school.” 

“I  shall  contest  the  will.  It  is  a  forgery!”  cried  the  boy, 
angrily. 

“You  shall  not  have  a  chance  to!”  exclaimed  the  man,  dark¬ 
ly.  “I  have  anticipated  such  a  threat,  and  will  stop  your  lit¬ 
tle  game  right  now!” 

“How  do  you  mean?”  demanded  the  boy,  suspiciously. 

“I’ll  show  you,”  was  the  man’s  cool  reply,  and  he  whistled. 

The  portieres  dividing  the  parlors  were  swept  aside  and  two 
rough-looking  men  of  nautical  appearance  rushed  in  and 
seized  Tom. 

The  young  cadet  made  an  effort  to  repulse  them,  but  they 
fell  upon  him  bodily  and  stupefied  him  with  chloroform,  where¬ 
upon  they  bound  him  hand  and  foot  with  stout  cords  and  laid 
him  on  the  floor. 

“You  see,  I  had  to  resort  to  violence  after  all,”  said  Roger 
Morgan,  when  he  saw  the  boy  helpless.  “But  it  is  just  as 
well  to  shanghai  him  at  once,  for  if  he  contests  the  forged 
will,  our  plot  to  get  the  money  will  fail.  Is  the  cab  at  the 
door,  Bill?” 

“Ay,  Mr.  Morgan,,  an’s  he’s  enrolled  in  ther  crew  o’  ther 
Flying  Fish,  as  sets  sail  ter-night  fer  Rio,  an’  we  won’t  have 
no  trouble  ter  git  him  aboard,  by  telling  ther  officers  as  he’s 
biling  drunk.” 

“Then  take  him  off  and  return  to  me  after  the  ship  sets 
sail.  We  will  get  his  inheritance  while  he  is  at  sea,  and 
long  before  he  returns  we  can  all  vanish  from  New  York  with 
our  pockets  filled  with  gold.” 

The  ruffians,  who  were  confederates  in  Morgan’s  plot,  car¬ 
ried  the  boy  out  of  the  house  into  a  waiting  carriage,  and 
were  driven  off. 

Within  a  short  time  they  came  to  the  river,  ran  out  on  a 
pier  ,and  carried  the  boy  on  board  of  a  bark  moored  at  the 
dock. 

As  they  had  shipped  the  vessel’s  crew,  and  taken  Tom's 
bindings  off  in  the  cab,  the  lie  they  told  the  watch  about  the 
boy  was  believed,  and  they  lifted  him  down  into  the  forecastle 
and  laid  him  in  a  bunk. 

Then  taking  their  departure  they  hid  behind  the  spiles,  and 
watched  an  hour  the  Flying  Fish  till  she  dropped  down  the 
river  into  the  bay  and  disappeared  from  view  in  the  Narrows 
en  route  to  Brazil. 

Returning  to  Roger  Morgan,  they  left  the  boy  to  his  fate. 

On  the  following  day  Tom  was  aroused  from  his  slumbers 
very  rudely  by  feeling  someone  shaking  him,  and  hearing  a 
hoarse  voice  cry: 

“Turn  out,  turn  out,  ye  lazy  lubber!  Don’t  yer  hear  it’s 
four  bells?” 


Arising  confusedly,  the  boy  gazed  around,  recalled  his  shat¬ 
tered  wits,  and  realized  at  once  that  he  was  on  a  ship  under 
sail. 

“Hello!”  he  gasped,  in  amazement.  “How  did  1  get  here?” 

“Carried  in  by  the  stevedore,  six  sheets  in  the  wind  las’ 
night,  my  hearty,  but  bust  my  figger-head  if  I  don’t  hate  ter 
see  one  so  young  a-drinkin’!” 

“Drugged,  you  mean,”  said  Tom,  sizing  up  the  bandy-legged 
and  bewhiskered  old  sailor  in  a  tarry,  ill-fitting  suit,  who  con¬ 
fronted  him. 

“How’s  that?  D’yer  mean  ter  say  yer  wuz  shanghaied?” 

“I  reckon  I  was,”  assented  Tom,  “and  if  you  will  be  kind 
enough  to  bring  me  to  the  captain,  I  will  explain  my  case,  and 
try  to  adjust  the  matter  somehow  or  another,  my  friend.” 

“Shiver  me,”  said  Ralph  Brown,  the  old  sailor,  “but  I  don’t 
think  as  yer  will  get  much  pity  out  o’  John  Howland,  as  com¬ 
mands  this  wessel,  as  I’ve  found  him  out  ter  be  a  pretty  rough 
old  sea-dog.  But  I’ll  do  the  best  I  can  fer  ye,  my  lad,  an’  yer 
must  do  ther  rest.” 

Tom  went  up  on  deck  and  found  Captain  Howland  to  be 
a  short,  thick-set  individual,  with  a  red  nose,  bleary  eyes,  and 
a  sandy  beard,  a  temper  like  a  hurricane,  and  the  nature  of 
a  beast. 

“Shanghaied,  hey?”  he  bellowed,  when  the  boy  had  told  his 
story.  “Well,  I  guess  not.  The  men  who  shipped  you  are 
my  best  friends.  Besides,  your  name  was  signed  to  the  ship’s 
roll,  and  I’m  satisfied  that  you’re  a  liar!  ” 

An  angry  retort  sprang  to  the  boy’s  lips,  but  he  felt  old 
Ralph  Brown  plucking  at  his  sleeve,  and  he  heard  him  mutter: 

“Easy!  Easy!  Avast  there,  youngster,  or  you’ll  make  mat¬ 
ters  worse.” 

The  boy  checked  his  first  impulse  by  an  effort  of  self- 
control,  and  turning  with  a  scornful,  haughty  glance  of  con¬ 
tempt,  from  the  skipper,  he  strode  away,  followed  by  the  old 
salt,  who  added  in  a  low  tone: 

“Curb  yer  rage,  lad,  an’  make  ther  best  o’  a  bad  bargain, 
’cause  if  so  be  as  yer  crosses  ther  old  man,  he’ll  crush  yer  as 
sure’s  fate.” 

The  bark  touched  at  Cuba  on  her  cruise,  and  the  captain 
strictly  prohibited  any  of  the  crew,  save  the  men  in  his  gig, 
going  ashore. 

Fortunately  Ralph  was  one' of  the  boat’s  crew,  and  before 
he  left  the  ship  the  boy  drew  him  aside,  and,  pressing  a 
banknote  and  a  cable  message  into  his  hand,  he  whispered, 
hastily: 

“Ralph,  will  you  send  that  cable  message  to  New  York  for 
me?” 

“Ay,  lad,”  cheerily  responded  the  old  sailor,  “an’  right  will¬ 
in’,  too.” 

“It  is  a  dispatch  to  the  surrogate,  and  says:  ‘Delay  settle¬ 
ment  of  Myra  Barry’s  will  until  my  return.  Foul  play!’  If 
the  settlement  has  not  yet  been  made,  I  may  yet  thwart  my 
unscrupulous  step-father’s  schemes.” 

A  few  minutes  afterward  the  gig  left  the  bark,  and,  true 
to  his  wrord,  Ralph  sent  the  message  to  New  York. 

Next  day  the  Flying  Fish  resumed  her  voyage,  and  reach¬ 
ing  her  port  of  destination  in  due  time,  she  discharged  her 
cargo,  took  on  freight,  and  set  sail  homeward  bound  again 
a  month  later. 

On  the  second  day  out  from  port,  as  the  Flying  Fish  was 
coasting  northward,  Tom  stood  at  the  lee  bulwarks  sweeping 
the  distant  shore,  when  he  observed  two  men  on  horseback 
in  pursuit  of  a  negro  who  was  running  foe-  the  shore  with  a 
bundle  in  his  hand. 

He  was  a  middle-aged  black  man.  clad  in  tattered  garments, 
and  reaching  a  cave  in  which  some  native  fishermen  had 
left  a  skiff,  he  sprang  into  the  frail  craft,  and  rowed  out 
through  the  surf,  and  made  strenuous  efforts  to  get  as  far 
from  land  as  possible. 

His  pursueis  were  forced  to  come  to  a  pause  on  the  shore, 
and  from  there  they  opened  fire  upon  the  black  fugitive  with 
revolvers. 

The  black  man  seemed  to  have  a  charmed  life,  however,  for 
none  of  the  leaden  messengers  of  death  struck  him,  nnd  he 
soon  got  out  of  range. 

Discovering  the  bark  no  more  than  a  league  distant,  he  row . 
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ed  for  it  with  might  and  niajn,  and  in  the  course  of  an  hour 
ranged  up  within  hailing  distance,  when  the  lookout  saw  him, 
and  shouted: 

“Boat  ho!  Boat  ho!" 

“Where  away?"  demanded  the  skipper,  coming  out  on  deck 
just  then. 

“On  our  lee  quarter,  sir,"  replied  the  lookout. 

“Ship  ahoy!”  yelled  the  negro,  frantically,  at  that  moment. 

“Ahoy  there!  What  do  you  want?”  replied  Captain  How¬ 
land  gruffly. 

“I  want  to  come  aboard.  I  will  pay  well  to  take  me,”  yelled 
the  negro  imploringly. 

"Quartermaster,  luff  up,”  shouted  the  skipper,  whose  avarice 
was  aroused  by  hearing  mention  of  making  money  by  rescu¬ 
ing  the  negro. 

The  helmsman  obeyed,  and  as  the  bark  came  up  in  the 
wind’s  eye  with  fluttering  canvas,  the  negro  ran  alongside  and 
clambered  aboard,  leaving  his  boat  to  drift  away  at  the  mercy 
of  the  wind  and  waves. 

As  soon  as  he  got  aboard,  the  captain  ordered  him  to  follow 
into  his  cabin*  and  obeying,  they  both  disappeared  from  view. 
When  they  were  inside,  with  the  door  shut,  the  captain  turned 
eagerly  to  the  negro  and  asked: 

“What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  you  would  pay  me  to  be 
taken  aboard?” 

“I’ll  explain,”  replied  the  negro,  who  appeared  to  be  a 
well-educated  man,  and  he  laid  a  package  he  carried  upon  the 
table.  “I  was  a  washer  in  the  diamond  fields,  and  hid  a  great 
many  valuable  stones  in  my  hair  and  smuggled  them  home, 
thus  accumulating  a  large  fortune  in  diamonds.  I  hid  them 
in  my  hut,  and  at  the  first  chance  I  made  a  package  of  them 
and  escaped.  The  government'  officers  discovered  my  flight, 
suspected  its  cause,  and  pursued  me.  You  saw  how  I  es¬ 
caped - ” 

“And  you  purpose  giving  me  the  diamonds  for  saving  you?” 
eagerly  asked  the  burly  captain,  his  eyes  flashing  greedily. 

“No!  I  intend  to  give  you  only  a  few  of  them,”  promptly 
answered  the  negro,  “and  they  will  net  you  several  thousand 
dollars  when  sold.” 

A  look  of  disappointment  swept  over  the  skipper’s  face  for 
he  expected  that  the  black  man  was  going  to  give  him  all  the 
gems. 

The  negro  opened  his  parcel,  showing  several  hundred  beau¬ 
tiful  big  uncut  stones,  and  selecting  several,  he  gave  them  to 
the  skipper. 

This  was  hardly  done,  when  Howland  drew  a  pistol  from 
his  pocket,  aimed  it  at  the  negro’s  head,  and  roared. 

“Hands  up,  or  I’ll  blow  your  brains  out!  ” 

“Mercy!”  gasped  the  poor  darky,  obeying. 

With  his  disengaged  hand  the  skipper  put  all  the  diamonds 
in  his  pocket,  but  chanced  to  glance  up  at  one  of  the  windows 
opening  out  on  the  deck,  and  saw  Tom  intently  watching  his 
actions. 

“Help!  help!  ”  yelled  the  skipper,  paying  no  attention  to  the 
boy. 

Several  seamen  rushed  in,  and  the  captain  shouted: 

“Put  that  nigger  in  irons,  and  clap  him  down  in  the  hold! 
He  just  tried  to  murder  me,  boys.  I’ll  jail  him  when  we  reach 
port.” 

The  innocent  negro  made  an  effort  to  expostulate,  but  the 
men  would  not  listen  to  him,  but  obeyed  Howland,  in  fear 
of  his  wrath,  if  they  refused. 

The  wretched  negro  fell  into  a  raging  fever  soon  after  he 
was  shackled  and  confined  in  the  hold,  and  when  he  came  out 
of  it  after  the  lapse  of  a  week,  he  was  a  raving  maniac. 

Sick  as  he  was,  they  relieved  him  of  all  his  irons,  and  a  vio¬ 
lent  storm  arising  when  they  were  off  the  cast  of  Florida, 
the  sailors  had  to  leave  him  alone,  to  attend  to  their  duties 
on  deck. 

Left  unguarded,  the  maniac  scuttled  the  ship,  and  rushing 
on  deck  with  an  ax  in  his  hand,  he  stove  in  the  boats  before 
anyone  could  prevent  him. 

The  sailors  chased  him  into  the  captain’s  cabin,  and  a  mo¬ 
ment.  afterwards  heard  a  fearful  shriek  in  Howland’s  voice. 

He  was  in  the  cabin  when  the  mad  negro  entered,  and  that 


cry  was  his  last,  for  the  negro  killed  him  with  the  ax,  and  then 
came  rushing  out  on  deck  again. 

The  sailors  scattered  from  before  him,  and  he  ran  across 
the  deck  with  a  wild,  maniacal  yell,  sprang  on  the  bulwarks, 
and  dropped  the  package  of  diamonds  to  the  deck  of  which 
Howland  robbed  him. 

A  moment  afterwards  he  plunged  into  the  raging  sea  and 
was  lost. 

Tom  picked  up  the  package,  for  he  was  the  only  one  who 
saw  the  crazy  man  drop  it,  and  thrust  it  into  his  pocket,  well 
knowing  what  it  was,  as  he  had  seen  it  before  through  How¬ 
land’s  window. 

The  boy  had  not  time  to  examine  it  then,  for  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  one  of  the  seamen  discovered  that  the  ship  was  scuttled, 
and  came  rushing  up  on  deck,  yelling  the  direful  news. 

As  the  boats  were  stove  in  there  seemed  to  be  no  means 
for  the  crew  to  save  their  lives  except  by  running  the  bark 
ashore,  for  there  was  no  time  to  spare  at  making  rafts. 

Off  to  the  leeward  they  discerned  Jupiter  lighthouse  fitfully 
gleaming  through  the  darkness  and  rain,  and  headed  the 
bark  for  it. 

The  Flying  Fish  struck  with  a  harsh  crash  in  shoal  water, 
and  the  mainmast  and  bowsprit  snapped  off,  the  vessel 
keeled  over,  and  arming  themselves  with  life  preservers,  the 
crew  sprang  overboard  and  made  every  effort  to  get  ashore. 
Wave  after  wave  breached  over  the  stranded  wreck,  batter¬ 
ing  to  pieces,  thunder  roared,  lightning  flashed,  and  the  sea 
bellowed. 

With  the  first  shock  a  flying  plank  struck  Tom  a  violent 
blow  on  the  head,  and  knocked  him  senseless  down  into  the 
raging  sea,  when  with  a  cry  of  terror  old  Ralph  Brown  sprang 
in  after  him  with  a  cork  vest  life  preserver  on. 

A  boat  containing  three  men  put  out  from  th^  lighthouse 
toward  the  wreck,  and  Ralph  caught  the  senseless  boy  under 
the  arms  and  held  him  above  the  water. 

“Help!  help!”  he  shouted  when  the  boat  drew  nearer,  and 
the  crew  of  the  boat  heard  his  voice  and  picked  him  and 
the  boy  up. 

Several  more  of  the  ill-fated  crew  were  saved,  and  they  wei-e 
taken  to  the  lighthouse  from  whence  they  saw  the  wreck  go 
to  pieces,  and  drift  away  in  debris. 

On  the  following  day  the  survivors  of  the  wreck  were  taken 
to  Titusville,  from  whence  they  went  by  rail  back  to  New 
York. 

Tom  had  suffered  no  evil  effect  from  his  adventure,  and 
his  gratitude  to  the  old  sailor  for  saving  his  life  was  un¬ 
bounded. 

A  report  of  the  loss  of  the  Flying  Fish  was  made,  and  Tom 
then  called  upon  the  surrogate  and  told  him  his  story,  which 
Ralph  substantiated  in  every  particular. 

“I  received  your  telegram,”  said  the  surrogate,  “but  you 
had  no  cause  for  alarm  about  your  step-father  cheating  you.” 

“Why  hadn’t  I?”  asked  Tom,  in  surprise. 

“Because  your  mother  had  left  her  will  with  me  before  she 
died,  bequeathing  you  all  her  fortune,  and  the  moment  Roger 
Morgan  presented  another  will,  I  knew  it  was  a  forgery,  and 
arrested  him.” 

“Where  is  he  now?" 

“He  confessed  his  crime,  implicated  two  accomplices,  they 
were  all  tried,  convicted,  and  are  now  in  prison.” 

“By  jingo,  that  was  quick  work!” 

“Your  mother’s  fortune  reverts  to  you,  when  you  come  of 
age,  and  in  the  meantime  a  guardian  for  you  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  courts  to  take  care  of  your  fortune.”  . 

As  soon  as  Tom  established  his  claim,  he  sold  the  rough 
diamonds,  realized  a  large  fortune  from  them,  and  divided  it 
with  Ralph  Brown. 

The  old  salt  thereupon  gave  up  a  seafaring  life,  and  after 
marrying  a  middle-aged  dame,  he  settled  down,  became  a  land¬ 
lubber,  and  enjoyed  his  money 

Tom  returned  to  the  naval  academy,  explained  the  cause  of 
his  protracted  absence,  and  was  reinstated. 

In  due  time  he  graduated  with  flying  colors,  became  a  com¬ 
mander  in  the  navy,  came  into  possession  of  his  mother’s  for¬ 
tune,  and  to-day  is  one  of  our  most  noted  commanders. 


These  Books  Tell  You  Everything! 


A  COMPLETE  SET  IS  A  REGULAR  ENCYCLOPEDIA! 


Each  book  consists  of  sixty-four  pages,  printed  on  good  paper,  in  clear  type  and  neatly  bound  in  an  attractive,  illustrated  coveft 
Most  of  the  books  are  also  profusely  illustrated,  and  all  of  the  subjects  treated  upon  are  explained  in  such  a  simple  manner  that  any 
child  can  thoroughly  understand  them.  Look  over  the  list  as  classified  and  6ee  if  you  want  to  know  anything  about  the  subject® 
mentioned.  _ 


THESE  BOOKS  ARE  FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  NEWSDEALERS  OR  WILL  BE  SENT  BY  MAIL  TO  ANY  ADDRESS 
FROM  THIS  OFFICE  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE,  TEN  CENTS  EACH,  OR  ANY  THREE  BOOKS  FOR  TWENTY-*  I\E 
CENTS,  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY.  Address  FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  N.Y. 


MESMERISM. 

No.  81.  HOW  TO  MESMERIZE.— Containing  the  most  ap- 
proved  methods  of  mesmerism ;  also  how  to  cure  all  kinds  of 
diseases  by  animal  magnetism,  or,  magnetic  healing.  By  Prof.  Leo 
Hugo  Koch,  A.  C.  f  „  author  of  “How  to  Hypnotize,”  etc. 

PALMISTRY. 

No.  82.  HOW  TO  DO  PALMISTRY.— Containing  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  reading  the  lines  on  the  hand,  together  with 
a  full  explanation  of  their  meaning.  Also  explaining  phrenology, 
and  the  key  for  telling  character  by  the  bumps  on  the  head.  By 
Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.  C.  S.  Fully  illustrated. 


HYPNOTISM. 

No.  83.  HOW  TO  HYPNOTIZE.— Containing  valuable  and  in¬ 
structive  information  regarding  the  science  of  hypnotism.  Also 
explaining  the  most  approved  methods  which  are  employed  by  the 
leading  hypnotists  of  the  world.  By  Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.C.S. 


SPORTING. 

No.  21.  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH.— The  most  complete 
hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever  published.  It  contains  full  in¬ 
structions  about  guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fishing, 
together  with  descriptions  of  game  and  fish. 

No.  26.  HOW  TO  ROW,  SAIL  AND  BUILD  A  BOAT.— Fully 
illustrated.  Every  boy  should  know  how  to  row  and  sail  a  boat. 
Full  instructions  are  given  in  this  little  book,  together  with  in¬ 
structions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion  sports  to  boating. 

No.  47.  HOW  TO  BREAK,  RIDE  AND  DRIVE  A  HORSE.— 
A  complete  treatise  on  the  horse.  Describing  the  most  useful  horses 
for  business,  the  best  horses  for  the  road ;  also  valuable  recipes  for 
diseases  peculiar  to  the  horse. 

No.  48.  HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  SAIL  CANOES.- -A  handy 
book  for  boys,  containing  full  directions  for  constructing  canoes 
and  the  most  popular  manner  of  sailing  them.  Fully  illustrated. 
By  Q,  Stansfield  Hicks.  * 

■  FORTUNE  TELLING. 

N<$.  I.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUM  AND  DREAM  BOOK.— 
Containing  the  great  oracle  of  human  destiny ;  also  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with  charms,  ceremonies, 
end  curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete  book. 

No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS. — Everybody  dreams, 
from  the  little  child  to  the  aged  man  and  woman.  This  little  book 
gives  the  explanation  to  all  kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky 
and  unlucky  days,  and  “Napoleon’s  Oraculum,”  the  book  of  fate. 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES. — Everyone  is  desirous  of 
knowing  what  his  future  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happiness  or 
misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  You  can  tell  by  a  glance  at  this  little 
book.  Buy  one  and  be  convinced.  Tell  your  own  fortune.  Tell 
the  fortune  of  your  friends. 

No.  76.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY  THE  HAND.— 
Containing  rules  for  telling  fortunes  by  the  aid  of  lines  of  the  hand, 
or  the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of  telling  future  events 
by  aid  of  moles,  marks,  scars,  etc.  Illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 


ATHLETIC. 

No.  6.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE.— Giving  full  in¬ 
struction  for  the  use  of  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars, 
horizontal  bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing  a  good, 
healthy  muscle ;  containing  over  sixty  illustrations.  Every  boy  can 
become  strong  and  healthy  by  following  the  instructions  contained 
in  this  little  book. 

No.  10.  HOW  TO  BOX. — The  art  of  self-defense  made  easy. 
Containing  over  thirty  illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy  should  obtain  one  of 
these  useful  and  instructive  books,  as  it  will  teach  you  how  to  box 
without  an  instructor. 

No.  25.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST.— Containing  full 
instructions  for  all  kinds  of  gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises. 
Embracing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor  W.  Macdonald. 
A  handy  and  useful  book. 

No.  34.  HOW  TO  FENCE. — Containing  full  instruction  for 
fencing  and  the  use  of  the  broadsword ;  also  instruction  in  archery. 
Described  with  twenty-one  practical  illustrations,  giving  the  best 
positions  in  fencing.  A  complete  book. 


TRICKS  WITH  CARDS- 

No.  51.  tlOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  CAR^S.— Containing 
explanations  of  the  general  principles  of  sleight-of-hand  applicable 
to  card  tricks ;  of  card  tricks  with  ordinary  cards,  and  not  requiring 
•leight-of-hand ;  of  tricks  involving  sleight-of-hand,  or  the  use  of 

•pecially  prepared  cards.  By  Professor  Uaffner.  Illustrated. 


No.  72.  HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS  WTITH  CARDS— Em 
bracing  all  of  the  latest  and  most  deceptive  card  tricks,  with  il¬ 
lustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  77.  HOW  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— 
Containing  deceptive  Card  Tricks  as  performed  by  leading  conjurors 
and  magicians.  Arranged  for  home  amusement.  Fully  illustrated. 


MAGIC. 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS.— The  great  book  of  magic  and 
card  tricks,  containing  full  instruction  on  ail  the  leading  card  tricks 
of  the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as  performed  by 
our  leading  magicians ;  every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book, 
as  it  will  both  amuse  and  instruct. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT.— Heller’s  second  sight 
explained  by  his  former  assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how 
the  secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the  magician  and  the 
boy  on  the  stage ;  also  giving  all  the  codes  and  signals.  The  only 
authentic  explanation  of  second  sight. 

No.  43.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGICIAN.— Containing  the 
grandest  assortment  of  magical  illusions  ever  placed  before  the 
public.  Also  tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc. 

No.  68.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  over 
one  hundred  highly  amusing  and  instructive  tricks  with  chemicals. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  69.  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT  OF  HAND.— Containing  over 
fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also  contain¬ 
ing  the  secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  70.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS.— Containing  full 
directions  for  making  Magic  Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds.  By 
A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  NUMBERS.— Showing 
many  curious  tricks  with  figures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By  A. 
Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  75.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CONJUROR.  —  Containing 
tricks  with  Dominos,  Dice,  Cups  and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embracing 
thirty-six  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  78.  HOW  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  ART.— Containing  a  com- 
plete  description  of  the  mysteries  of  Magic  and  Sleight  of  Hand, 
together  with  many  wonderful  experiments.  By  A.  Anderson. 
Illustrated. 


MECHANICAL. 

No.  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR.— Every  boy 
should  know  how  inventions  originated.  This  book  explains  them 
all,  giving  examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism,  optics, 
pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc.  The  most  instructive  book  published. 

No.  56.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER.— Containing  full 
instructions  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  become  a  locomotive  en¬ 
gineer;  also  directions  for  building  a  model  locomotive;  together 
with  a  full  description  of  everything  an  engineer  should  know. 

No.  57.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS.— Fuli 
directions  how  to  make  a  Banjo,  Violin,  Zither,  „Eolian  Harp,  Xylo¬ 
phone  and  other  musical  instruments;  together  with  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  nearly  every  musical  instrument  used  in  ancient  or 
modern  times.  Profusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S.  Fitzgerald, 
for  twenty  years  bandmaster  of  the  Royal  Bengal  Marines. 

No.  59.  HOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAGiC  LANTERN.— Containing 
a  description  of  the  lantern,  together  with  its  history  and  invention. 
Also  full  directions  for  its  us©  and  for  painting  slides.  Handsomely 
illustrated.  By  John  Allen. 

No  71.  HOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICKS.— Containing 
complete  instructions  for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  Tricks 
By  A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 


„  „  „„„  LETTER  writing. 

,  V0-,'?.1,-  F0?7  T0  "’RITE  LOVE-LETTERS.— A  most  com- 
plete  little  book,  containing  full  directions  for  writing  lore-letters, 
and  when  to  use  them,  giving  specimen  letters  for  voung  and  old. 

No  12.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  LADIES.— Giving 
complete  instructions  for  writing  letters  to  ladies  on  all  subjects; 
also  letters  of  introduction,  notes  and  requests 

No.  24.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  GENTLEMEN  — 
Containing  full  directions  for  writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subjects* 
also  giving  sample  letters  for  instruction. 

No.  53  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS. — A  wonderful  littla 
book,  telling  you  how  to  write  to  your  sweetheart,  vour  father, 
mother,  sister  brother,  employer:  and,  in  fact,  evervbodv  and  any. 

Hdyy  inland  IhouMhave  ““  ^ 

7f4-,  H°W  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  CORRECTLY.- — On- 
taming  full  instructions  for  wntiug  letters  on  almost  *nv  subject  • 
also  rules  for  punctuation  and  composition,  with  specimen  letter! 
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THE  STAGE. 

^  No.  41.  TRM3  ROYS  OF  NEW  YORK  END  MEN’S  JOKE 
BOOK.— Containing  a  gic'at  variety  of  the  latest  jokes  used  by  the 
most  famous  end  men.  No  amateur  minstrels  is  complete  without 
this  wonderful  little  book. 

No.  42.  THE  ROYS  OF  NEW  YORK  STUMP  SPEAKER.— 
Containing  a  varied  assortment  of  stump  speeches,  Negro,  Dutch 
and  Irish.  Also  end  men's  jokes.  Just  the  thing  for  home  amuse¬ 
ment  and  amateur  shows. 

No.  45.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  MINSTREL  GUIDE 
AND  JOKE  BOOK. — Something  new  and  very  instructive.  Every 
boy  should  obtain  this  book,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  or¬ 
ganizing  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe. 

No.  65.  MULDOON’S  JOKES. — This  is  one  of  the  most  original 
joke  books  ever  published,  and  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It 
contains  a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums,  etc.,  of 
Terrence  Muldoon,  the  great  wit,  humorist,  and  practical  joker  of 
the  day.  Every  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  substantial  joke  should 
obtain  a  copy  immediately. 

No.  TO.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR.— Containing  com¬ 
plete  instructions  how  to  make  up  for  various  characters  on  the 
stage;  together  with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manager,  Prompter, 
Scenic  Artist  and  Property  Man.  By  a  prominent  Stage  Manager. 

No  SO.  GUS  WILLIAMS’  JOKE  BOOK.— Containing  the  lat¬ 
est  jokes,  anecdotes  and  funny  stories  of  this  world-renowned  and 
ever  popular  German  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages ;  handsome 
colored  cover  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of  the  author. 

HOUSEKEEPING. 

No.  16.  HOW  TO  KEEP  A  WINDOW  GARDEN.— Containing 
full  instructions  for  constructing  a  window  garden  either  in  town 
or  country,  and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising  beautiful 
flowers  at  home.  The  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub¬ 
lished. 

No.  30.  HOW  TO  COOK. — One  of  the  most  instructive  books 
on  cooking  ever  published.  It  contains  recipes  for  cookiug  meats, 
fish,  game,  and  oysters;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of 
pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  popular 

cooks. 

No.  37.  HOW  TO  KEEP  HOUSE. — It  contains  information  for 
everybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and  women ;  it  will  teach  you  how  to 
make  almost  anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  ornaments, 
brackets,  cements,  Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds. 

ELECTRICAL. 

No.  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY.— A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism  ; 
together  with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Batteries, 
etc.  By  George  Trebel,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  il¬ 
lustrations. 

No.  64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES.— Con¬ 
taining  full  directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
coils,  dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity. 
By  R.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  a 
large  collection  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks,  - 
together  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ENTERTAINMENT. 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.— By  Harry 
Kennedy.  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
this  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi¬ 
tudes.  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
art,  and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the 
greatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY. — A 
very  valuable  little  book  just  published.  A  complete  compendium 
of  games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recitations,  etc.,  suitable 
for  parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for  the 
money  than  any  book  published.  , 

No.  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES. — A  complete  and  useful  little 
book,  containing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
backgammon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc. 

No.  36.  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS. — Containing  all 
the  leading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 
and  witty  sayings.  ,  ,  .... 

No.  52.  HOW  TO  PLAY  CARDS. — A  complete  and  handy  little 
book,  giving  the  rules  and  full  directions  for  playing  Euchre,  Crib- 
bage.  Casino,  Forty-Five,  Rounce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker, 
Auction  Pitch.  All  Fours,  and  many  other  popular  games  of  cards. 

No.  66.  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES. — Containing  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A 
complete  book.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ETIQUETTE. 

No.  13.  HOW  TO  DO  IT ;  OR,  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE.— It 
is  a  great  life  secret*and  one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know 
all  about.  There’s  happiness  in  it. 

No.  33.  HOW  TO  BEHAVE. — Containing  the  rules  and  etiquette 
of  good  society  and  the  easiest  and  most  approved  methods  of  ap¬ 
pearing  to  good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  church,  and 
tn  tbe  drawimr-roem. 

-  DECLAMATION. 

No  27.  HOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF  RECITATIONS. 
-—Containing  the  most  popular  selections  in  use,  comprising  Dutch 
Aiafect,  French  dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  together 
With  many  standard  readings 


No.  31.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER.— Containing 
teeu  illustrations,  giving  the  different  positions  requisite  to  becotttO 
a  good  speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing  gems  froQi 
all  the  popular  authors  of  prose  and  poetry,  arranged  in  the  most 
simple  and  concise  manner  possible. 

No.  49.  HOW  TO  DEBATE. — Giving  rules  for  conducting  de¬ 
bates,  outlines  for  debates,  questions  for  discussion,  and  the  beet 
sources  for  procuring  information  on  the  questions  given. 

SOCIETY. 

No.  3.  IIOW  TO  FLIRT. — The  arts  and  wiles  of  flirtation  are 
fully  explained  by  this  little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  of 
handkerchief,  fan,  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation,  it  con¬ 
tains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers,  which  is 
interesting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  happy 
without  one. 

No.  4.  »lIOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  handsome 
little  hook  just  issued  by  Frank  Tousey.  It  contains  full  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball-room  and  at  parties, 
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trated.  By  Ira  Drofraw. 
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information  regarding  choice  of  subjects,  the  use  of  words  and  the 
manner  of  preparing  and  submitting  manuscript.  Also  containing 
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derfu!  book,  containing  useful  and  practical  information  in  the 
treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  every 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  general  com¬ 
plaints. 

No;  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS.— Con¬ 
taining  valuable  information  regarding  the  collecting  and  arranging 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  58.  IIOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE.— By  Old  King  Brady, 
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ing  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  it; 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  other 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W.  De  W. 
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No.  6t  lOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILITARY 
CADET.— ^  Maining  full  explanations  how  to  gain  admittance, 
course  of  Study,  Examinations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers,  Post 
Guard,  Police  Regulations.  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boy  should 
know  to  be  a  Cadet.  Compiled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author 
of  “How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.’’ 

No.  03.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  CADET.— Complete  in¬ 
structions  of  bow  to  gain  admission  to  the  Annapolis  Nava! 
Academy.  Also  containing  tbe  course  of  instruction,  description 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch,  and  everything  a  boj 
should  know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy.  Com 
piled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author  of  “How  to  Become  A 
West  Point  Military  Cadet.” 
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